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CONDITIONS. 

The Library to be under the control of the Direc- 
tors, who may withhold such books from circulation, 
as they may deem expedient. 

Each member shall be entitled to take from the Li- 
brary, one folio, or one quarto, or two of any lesser 
fold,' with the plates belonging to the same, upon sign- 
ing a receipt for the same and promising to make good 
any damage which may be sustained when in their 
possession, or to replace the same, if lost. 

No person shall lend any book belonging to the In- 
stitute, except to a member, under a penalty of one 
dollar for every offence. 

The Directors may permit other persons than mem- 
bers to use the Library. No member shall detain any 
book longer than four weeks, after being duly notified 
that the same is wanted by another member, under a 
penalty of twenty five cents per week. 

On or before the first Wednesday in May, nil books 
shall be relumed and a committee of the Directors 
appointed for that purpose, shall examine the Library 
and make a report of the condition at the Annual 
Meeting. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 

From Thomas Sherwin, A. M., Principal of the English High School, 

Bosfa. 
Mr. H. B. Maolathlin : 

Dear Sir:— I have examined your "Practical Elocutionist," and 
" National Speaker," and am happy to say that I think they will prove 
valuable auxiliaries in teaching the important but too much neglected 
art of elocution. 

I commend these works to the favorable regards of teachers and of 
the public. 



From Francis J. Child, 4* -Vv hstructpr in Elocution in Upward College. 

I have cursorily examined the Introduction to "The National 
Speaker," and am happy to say that I think it simple and lucid, com- 
mendablv brief, yet quite sufficient for ordinary teachers and students 
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It seems to me that the book will be found practically very useful. 
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any other with which I am acquainted. 
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tion. 324 pages, 12mo, handsomely printed and bound. 

Published by Robert S. Davis, No. 120 Washington Street, 
Boston, and for sale by the Booksellers generally. 
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PREFACE. 



The great want, which the author has felt, during a large 
and varied experience in teaching, of a brief yet comprehen- 
sive and practical text-book of elocution — one that could fur- 
nish learners, in their earlier school-days, when the organs of 
speech are most flexible and susceptible of culture, with a 
comparatively thorough and systematic vocal "drill," has 
induced the publication of this Practical Elocutionist. 

It is the result of much reading and thought, and will be 
found, it is believed, to contain all the leading principles upon 
which good reading and speaking depend, as clearly stated 
and as fully explained as could be expected in a work so 
elementary in its nature. 

Technical terms have been avoided as much as possible ; 
and when found necessary, no new ones have been introduced, 
but such as seemed the most just and expressive have been 
selected from Dr. Rush and other approved authorities. 

Allusion has been made to the most common of the many 
errors in reading and speaking, and all of them suitably 
noticed. 

Particular pains has been taken to furnish concise and defi- 
nite rules for the right use and application of all the elements 
of vocal expression. Under the rules there have been ar- 
ranged numerous illustrations, with a special view to their 
being used as " drill exercises" 

Young scholars, in going through the book for the first 
time, may have their progress very much facilitated by the 
teacher reading or pronouncing, and requiring the learners to 
repeat after him, in concert or otherwise, at the time of giving 
out the lesson, such illustration as it may happen to contain. 

By suitably varying from the order of the book, in practising 
the exercises, any variety of vocal transition may be secured, 
and the most inveterate habit of a monotonous style in reading 
or speaking be, in a very short time, completely broken up 
and effectually remedied. 

The rhetorical notation is very simple, and as exhibited on 
the fifty-fifth and the three pages immediately following, will 
make it perfectly easy for any pupil, who has properly mas- 

1* 
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tered the rules and principles preceding, to indicate, as he may 
have need, the right oral expression of any exercise for read- 
ing or speaking. 

In preparing the "Elocutionist" numerous English and 
American works relative to the subject treated have been 
examined and compared. Of these, great indebtedness is 
acknowledged to the well-known very original and philosophi- 
cal treatise on " The Human Voice," by James Rush, M.D. ; 
Murdoch and Russell's " Orthophony, or Vocal Culture in 
Elocution;" Barber's "Grammar of Elocution;" Gardner's 
" Music of Nature;" and the productions of Walker, KnowLes, 
Bell, Wood, Smart, J. E. Worcester, Webster, Porter, Bron- 
son, Caldwell, Day, W. Russell, Vandenhoff, and some others, 
have been consulted with more or less advantage. But it has 
been considered scarcely necessary to give any mpre particular 
reference to authorities, since it has been seldom found con- 
venient to use the language of others, whenever occasion has 
been given of adapting and assimilating their views to the 
peculiar design and arrangement of this manual. 

The author's " National Speaker," it is proper here to men- 
tion, contains, in addition to the matter of " The Practical Elo- 
cutionist," a new and interesting collection of pieces in prose, 
poetry and dialogue, original and selected, for declamation and 
recitation; including addresses and exercises especially 
adapted to examination days, evening and day exhibitions, 
and presentation occasions. 

Heney B. Maglathun, 

Boston, May, 1849. 
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AN 



ELOCUTIONARY ANALYSIS. 



INTRODUCTION. 



All that language or tones can effect, to convince the understand- 
ing, arouse the feelings, or enlist sympathy, must be done by the 
voice addressed to the ear. Hence, upon its quality and management 
depends the perfection of reading and speaking. A full, clear, and 
energetic utterance, united with richness and mellowness of tone, 
constitutes the properties of a good voice. In order to acquire these 
properties, by practising exercises designed for vocal culture, freedom 
of movement must be allowed to all the enunciatory organs. 

1. The posture of the body must be upright and easy, the 
head erect, and the shoulders held back and down, so as to 
expand the chest as much as possible. 

2. The teeth must not be too nearly closed, or the cavity 
of the mouth so contracted but that the tongue may execute 
its proper movements with celerity and exactness. 

3. The lungs must be kept inflated; the portion of air 
given out being constantly and imperceptibly supplied, so that 
there shall always be a quantity in reserve. 

4. In order to preserve an erect and easy position, when 
standing, the feet should be placed a few inches apart, one 
being a little in advance of die other, with its heel slightly 
turned inward; and the foot kept back should receive the 
principal weight of the body. 



VOCAL GYMNASTICS. 

Gymnastics in the open air are among the most important aids to 
vocal culture. The following movements and breathings, suitable for 

Upon what depends the perfection of reading or speaking ? What consti- 
tutes the properties of a good voice ? What should be the posture of the 
body ? How must be the teeth and mouth ? The lungs ? How must the 
feet be placed? What is said of Gymnastics? What of the movements? 

? 
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the school-room, by expanding- the cfiest, quickening the circulation, 
and imparting energy and pliancy to the respiratory organs, have 
considerable use as a preparatory drill in developing the voice. 

MOVEMENTS. 

1. Backward, with arms akimbo. With the head erect, and 
the shoulders back and down, place the hands upon the hips 
in such a manner that the thumbs shall press upon the side of 
the back, and the fingers upon the body in front, and then 
throw the elbows forcibly backward. 

2. Downward, with arms and hands extended. Move the 
hands, after extending them downward by the sides, briskly 
up and down. 

3. Upward, with the arms and hands extended. Let the 
hands and arms be placed in a vertical position, and then 
drawn down and projected upward, with force. 

4. Forward, with the arms and hands extended. Draw back 
the hands and arms, after being extended horizontally forward, 
and project them forth again quickly, with force. 

5. Backward, with arms and hands extended. Place the 
arms horizontally forward, with the palms of the hands 
together, and then throw them apart forcibly, bringing the 
backs of the hands as near together as possible behind the 
back. 

BREATHINGS. 

1. Full breathing. Place the arms and hands as required 
in the first movement ; then, after slowly drawing in the breath 
until the chest is fully expanded, emit it with the utmost 
slowness. 

2. Gentle breathing. Draw in the breath as in a full breath- 
ing, and expire it audibly in a prolonged sound of the letter h. 

3. Forcible breathing. Fill the lungs, and then let out the 
breath with some degree of force, in the manner of a whis- 
pered cough. 

4. Abrupt breathing. Send forth a full breath suddenly 
and forcibly, in the shortened sound of h, in the manner of 
an abrupt whispered cough. 

5. Sighing. Fill suddenly the lungs with a full breath, 
and emit it as quickly as possible. 

6. Sobbing. With a slight convulsive effort, inflate the 
lungs, and then send forth somewhat more gently the breath. 

Describe and illustrate the first movement. The second. The third. The 
fourth. The fifth. Illustrate each of them, five times, rapidly. Describe 
and illustrate full breathing. Gentle breathing. Forcible breathing. Ab- 
rupt breathing. Sighing. Sobbing. 
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7. Gasping. Like sobbing, only the lungs must be filled 
with more violence and haste. 

8. Panting. Breathe quickly and violently, making the 
emission of the breath loud and forcible. 



ARTICULATION. 

Elocution, or the art of speaking and reading with ease, elegance, 
and effect, makes a just Articulation, which is a clear and distinct 
utterance of all the elementary sounds entering into the formation 
of words, of the greatest consequence. It is certain that a speaker 
who possesses only a moderate voice, if his articulation be good, will 
be better understood, and heard with more pleasure, than another, 
speaking ever so loudly, whose articulation is imperfect. 

The elements of our language have been divided, according 
to the quality of their sounds, into tonics, sulfonics, and atonies. 



TONICS. 



The tonics are so called because they have perfect tone or 
vocality. 

They are the only elements admitting of an indefinite pro- 
longation of sound. They are nineteen in number. 



TABU? OF TONIC ELEMENTS. 



1.-4 

2. A 

3. A 

4. A 
6. A 

6. E 

7. E 

8. E 
9.1 

10. O 



in 411- 
" Arm 
"At- 
" Air - 
" Ask- 
"End 
" Err- 
" Eve 
"it — 
"Odd 



-Awe — War. 
—Mart— Half. 

— Man — Have. 

— Care — Fare. 
— Past — Dance. 

— Let — Mesh. 
—-Fern — Earl. 

— Eel — Seize. 
Since — Did. 

— Rob— Blot. 



11. O in Do- 

12. U " Full 

13. U " Up- 



Move — Soon. 
-Pttll — Bash. 
■ Sp&n — Dull. 



14. A in Ale- 

15. J " ice - 

16. O "Old- 

17. Ou " Out- 

18. Oi « Oil- 

19. U " Use- 



-Mate- 
■ Lime — 
-Ode — 
-Ounce— 
Joint — 
-Union— 



- Laid. 

- Find. 
Note. 
-Loud. 
Voice. 
-Mttte. 



OBSERVATIONS. 

1. The sounds of the first thirteen elements in the table 
are simple, that is, they may be indefinitely prolonged with- 

Describe and illustrate gasping. Panting. What is Elocution? What 
is Articulation? How have the elements of the language been divided? 
Why are the tonics so called? What is said of them? Their number? 
What are the sounds of A ? OfE? Of I? Of O? Of U? Of OU? 
Of OI ? Which of the elements are simple ? Name them. 
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out change of tone ; the other six cannot thus be prolonged 
without change, and are compound ; thus, 

A in ale begins with the initial sound of a, and ends with a slight 
sound of e in eve. I in ice begins with a in at, and ends with i in it. 
O in old is compounded of an opening sound vanishing into o in do. 
Ou in our is formed by commencing with u in up, and closing with a 
short quantity of o in do. Oi in oil is compounded of o in old and t 
mil. U in use is the sound of e in eve, blended with o in do. 

2. There are a few medium or modified sounds which 
require careful attention, in order that their utterance may 
be strictly conformed to the standard of elegant usage ; as, 

A in air, when articulated by the best speakers, is an intermediate 
sound between a in ale and e in end. A in asA, properly articulated, 
is an intermediate element between a in arm and a in at. E in err 
sounds between e in end and u in cur. The sound of ur, also, as 
heard from good speakers, in some words is so much softened as to 
approach very nearly to e in err* O in on is somewhat lengthened 
before /, s, th, and ng ; as in often, moss, cloth, and long. 

3. In forming the tonics the voice is simply put forth from 
the mouth opened at certain distances ; thus, 

A in all is formed by opening wide the mouth, with resonance of 
sound in the chest. in on is the same as a in all, only its quantity 
of sound is shorter. E in err is also the same, except the mouth is 
a little closer. In forming a in arm, the mouth is about as far open 
as in e in err, but with the corners of the mouth a little drawn back, 
and with a resonance of sound in the head. Of a similar formation, 
but differing in degrees of quantity, are a in ask, a in air, e in end. 
and 1* in up. A in ale, like these, has a resonance in the head, but 
requires in its formation that the comers of the mouth be somewhat 
more drawn back, and the teeth somewhat more nearly closed. 
In forming e in eve, the mouth is drawn still further back, and the 
teeth very nearly together. I in it, the same as the last, except a 
shorter sound. I in ice combines in its formation that of a in at and 
a in it. O in old requires the lips to be in a circle, and has a reso- 
nance in the head. O in do, like the last, except that the lips must 
project in the manner of pouting. U in full is a shorter sound, 
formed like o in do. U in use combines the formations of e in eve 
and o in old. Ou in our unites the methods of forming u in up and 
o in do ; and oi in oil, the methods of forming o in old and i in it. 

Which of the elements are compound 7 Of what sounds is din all com- 
posed ? I ia ice?- O in old ? Ou in our ? Oi moil? U in use ? What 
is said of the medium sounds ? What of a in air ? A in ask ? E in err ? 
O in on, before /, «, th, and ng ? How are the tonics formed ? What of a 
\uaU? Of o in on? E in err? A inarm? Einerr? Ainask? A 
in air, e in end, and u in up ? Am ale? Em eve? I in it? I in ice? O 
inold? Oindo? UinfuU? U in use? E in eve? Ou in our ? Oi in 
oil? 



* See Smart's Practice of Elocution. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

1. A. 

-All, also, daub, draw?, straw, nor, for, broad, ought, fought. 

2. A. 

Arm, ah, harm, farm, part, balm, calm, heart, guard, yard. 

3. A. 

At, add, ban, hand, has, bat, slant, jam, shall, plaid, wax. 

4. A. 

Air, fare, dare, rare, ware, tare, bear, prayer, there, where. 

5. A. 

Ask, graff, graft, glance, chance, clasp, brass, branch, grant. 

6. E. 

JEnd, den, hence, shell, beg, theft, rest, any, many, bury. 

7. E. 

Err, earth, perfect, gird, firm, myrrh, myrtle, curl, burden. 

8. E. 

Eve, me, feel, field, team, heat, cheek, wheel, pique, frieze. 

9. I. 

It, hid, grim, zinc, sing, been, women, busy, sylvan, hymn. 

10. O. 

Odd, fond, not, on, rob, wad, was, often, loss, froth, prong. 

11. O. 

Do, to, prove, noon, soup, tour, troop, rude, rule, true, drew. 

12. u. 

Full, bull, push, put, would, could, should, wolf, foot, good. 

13. U 

Up, bud, dull, hum, run, hut, love, glove, blood, touch, does. 

14. A. 

Ale, age, make, fame, aim, hail, may, stray, obey, weigh. 

15. I. 

Jce, life, pile, sign, wipe, die, eye, guide, buy, style, type. 

16. O. 

Old, tome, ode, note, oak, hoe, door, soul, snow, beau, show. 

17. OU. 

Our, thou, loud, pound, rout, tow, now, cow, fowl, growl, 

18. 01 

OH, soil, point, void, noise, voice, joy, coy, boy, destroy. 

19. U. 
Use, fume, lure, dupe, due, sue, feud, few, hew, new, blew. 

Give, first, the element, then the words of each illustration. Point out the 
instances of the same element being represented by different letters. 

2* 
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SUBTONICS AND ATONICS. 

The Subtonics are so called from their vocal properties being 
somewhat inferior to that of the tonics ; and the Atonies so 
called from their want of tone or vocality. 

Each atonic element has its corresponding subtonic, of 
which it is the vanish or stop sound ; as b, sounded until its 
vocality is lost, gives as its vanishing whisper the peculiar 
sound of p. 

The subtonics are fifteen, and the atonies ten, in number. 
They are so arranged as to exhibit their correspondence of 
sound in the following 

TABLE. 

Subtonics with correspondent Atonies. 

1.2? in 'Ebb— Barb— .Bade— But. 1. P in Up— Par— Pope— Pit. 
2.D " Did— Down-Duke— Do. 2. T " It— Tall— Tune— Tin. 

3. G " Egg-— Get^-Game— Go. 3. K " Kill- Cor*— Oat— Cat. 

4. V " Ever— Sat?e— Velvet. 4. F " If— Farm— Fife— Fit. 

5. Z " Buzz— Jealous— Zone. 5. S " Sin— Salt— Seen— Set. 

6. Zh" A;sure — Seizure — Vizier. 6. Sh " Shun — Bush — Shame. 

7. Th" 7%is— Father— Thy-The. 7. Th " Thin— Thong— Breath. 

8. F " Yet- Yam- Field- Fes. S. H " He— Hit— flard— Hot. 

9. W" Woe— Warm— Wit- We. 9. Wh" Wften— W&at— Wfteel. 
10./ " Judge— Jar— Sew— Jet. 10. Ch " Church— Chalk— Cftain. 

Subtonics having no correspondent Atonies. 

11. R in i?ap — .Raw — Bride. 
— R " Bar — Lard — Larch. 

12. L " Loll— Lull— Xame. 

13. Af " Mum — Main — Morn. 

14. N " Nun— North— Nine. 

15. Ng " Sing — Prong- — Sung. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

1. The element r is repeated in the table in order to show its soft- 
ened sound when used final, or before a subtonic or atonic. 

2. C, q and a?, represent no sound not denoted by other letters. 

3. W and y are used, according to their position in words, as 
tonic or subtonic elements. 

4. The subtonics and atonies are called consonants by gramma- 
rians, and are distinguished from the elements called vowels, as sounds 
modified in their formation by the organs of speech coming more or 
less in contact. 

Why are the Subtonics so called ? Why are Atonies so called ? How do 
the atonies correspond with the subtonics 7 How many subtonics are there ? 
How many atonies ? What is the vanish or stop sound of b ? Of d? Of 
g? Of v? &c. To what subtonic does p correspond? To what t? &c. 
Which subtonics have no correspondent atonies ? When is the sound of r 
softened ? Which letters represent no peculiar sound of their own ? How 
are w and y used ? How do consonants and vowels diner ? 
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1. B, p, m, w, wh, v, and /, owing their formation principally to 
the lips, have been called labials. D, t, th in this, th in thin, z and 
#, elements formed by the aid of the teeth, are denominated dentals. 
From the agency of the tongue in their articulation, j, ch, zh, sh, I, 
and r, take the name of Unguals; and g, k, y and A,* on account of 
being articulated chiefly by aid of the palate, or the back part of the 
mouth, are by some called palatals. N and ng, being modified in 
their utterance by the nostrils, have received the name of nasals. 

2. By trying to pronounce forcibly the word ebb, with the lips 
closely shut, a murmuring sound will be heard from the chest, which 
is the element b. To form the sound ofp, close the lips as in b, and « 
then force them suddenly apart, with an explosive whisper. M is 
also made with the lips, closed, and is heard, while the breath is 
passing through the nostrils, as a murmuring resonance in the head. 
Wis a vocal sound produced with the lips curved and mouth con- 
tracted, as in the act of whistling. A whispering or aspirated sound, 
commencing far down in the throat, with the lips and mouth as in 
w, will produce the sound of wh. The sound of v is obtained by 
pressing the upper fore-teeth upon the lower lip, with a murmuring 
resonance in the head and chest. F is an aspirated utterance, with 
the mouth as in v. 

3. In forming the element d, the mouth is a little way open, while 
a murmuring vocal sound is modified by forcibly pressing the tip of 
the tongue against the gums, just above the upper teeth. T is a 
whisper produced with the tongue placed as in d. Th in this is 
formed by emitting a vocal sound, with the tongue pressed against 
the upper fore-teeth. Th in thin is an aspirated lisping sound, pro- 
duced by forcing the breath between the teeth, with the tongue placed 
as in the other th. Z is a vocalized hissing sound, uttered between 
the open teeth, with the end of the tongue placed against the gum, 
just above the upper fore-teeth. The aspirated hissing sound of s is 
produced by forcing out the breath with the mouth placed as in 2. 

4. In uttering j, the tongue is somewhat drawn in and thrown up 
against the roof of the mouth, and a murmuring and rustling sound, 
produced by an escape of breath, is heard from the chest. To pro- 
duce ch, close the teeth, and press the forepart and the edges of the 
tongue firmly against the roof of the mouth, and then, at the instant 
of separating the teeth* and dropping the point of the tongue, make a 
hissing emission of breath. In the formation of zh, the forepart of 
the tongue is drawn up nearly to the roof of the mouth, allowing an 
emission of partially vocalized breath between the tongue and teeth. 
Sh is s. whispered utterance with the mouth, as in zh. L is made 
by raising the tip of the tongue to the roof of the mouth, and allow- 
ing the breath to pass out by the sides of the tongue, in a vocalized 
sound. R is formed by allowing the breath, with a slightly vibrating 

Which are the labials? Which the dentals? Which the Unguals? 
Which the palatals ? Which are the nasals ? How is 6 formed ? How p ? 
How m? How 10? How wh? How v? How/? How d? How t? 
How th'mthU? How th in thin? Hows? Hows? How j? How ch? 
How zh? Howsh? Howl? Howr? 



* ffia by some elocutionists classed by itself, and called an aspirate. 
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sound, to pass over the tongue, with its tip nearly to the gum, just 
above the upper fore-teeth. 

5. G as in egg is produced by opening the mouth, and pressing 
the roof of the tongue against the palate. K is formed the same as 
g, except that the action against the palate is more forcible, and by 
means simply of a breathing. Y is formed by an expulsion of sound 
with moderate force, with the mouth and tongue as in g. /f is 
a whispering sound, produced by a hard breathing, with the mouth 
and throat partially open. 

6. N is formed with the mouth and tongue as in d, and allowing 
the vocalized breath to escape through the nose. Ng is executed as 
g, except with the sound through the nose as in n. 



ILLUSTRATIONS. 

I. Subtonks and Atonies. 

1. B. 

EM, bib, babe, tall, feat, boon, curb, diob, globe, but, by. 

2. D. 

Did, deed, dared, dawn, dun, led, rod, add, odd, dye, do. 

3. G. 

E ##> g*g> &g> dra ^» d™^ # em > # one > tfttd, bo^, gum. 

4. V. 

Ever, valve, hive, grave, vice, veer, vain, move, if, voice. 

5. Z. 

Buzz, ooze, zone, haze, zinc ; rose, was, suffice, Zenophon. 

6. Zh. 

Azure, grazier, glazier, hosier, measure, pleasure, treasure. 

7. Th. 

This, they, tlvou, smooth, bathe, swathe, there, thither. 

8. Y. 

Ye, yell, yarn, yoke, yawn, your, yield, year, young, yea. 

9. W. 

Woe, toed, weak, win, wit, world, wail, west, waste, wood. 

10. J. 

Judge, just, joint, jeer, jaw ; gem, wage, cage, ginger. 

11. R. 

Rap, rain, round, read, learn, stir, morn, door, roar. 

12. L. 

Loll, lad, lie, low, law, all, well, dull, mill, full, faZZ. 

How is g in egg formed ? How k ? How y ? How h ? How n ? 
How ng? How many labials are there? How many dentals? How 
many Unguals ? How many palatals ? How many nasals ? Articulate the 
element at the head of each illustration, and then pronounce its words. 
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13. M. 

Mum, maim, him, moss, helm, dumb, rim, gum, same* am. 

14. n. 

Natty name, cane, nail, new, noun, man, pen, run, rain. 

15. Ng. 

Sing, song, rung, young, wing, bank, dranA;, ink, wink. 

1. P. 

Up, pipe, pap, hope, pass, pull, prop, peal, top, sup. 

2. T. 

I?, tin?, tide, tone, fug, bet, debt, rushed, helped, stopped. 

3. K. 

lull, Aeep, fate, fan, call, cull, corAr, blacAr, quack, quote, 

4. JP. 

lf,fiae,fiiil,fee, off, ra/l, laugA, rou^A, pArase, phantom. 

5. S. 

Sin, save, tound, nun, pre*?, miss, glass, cease, slice, city. 

6. Sh. 

Shun, shame, show, sheen, clash, cAaise, ocean, pa&toh. 

7. Th. 

Thin, theme, thorn, thank, thirst, hath, lath, norths moth, 

8. H. 

He, hole, had, Aaul, Aorse, Aot, Aill, Aelp, Aeel, Aut, Aood. 

9. Wh. 

TFAen, where, who, what, whet, whisk, whirl, toAale, why, 

10. Ch. 

Church, cAarm, cAeck, cAild, marcA, rich, much, such, chop. 

II. Subtonic Combinations. 

1. Bl, <&, gt, rl, vl, zl, lb, Id, Im, In. — Able, handfe, glow, 
burl, dri»7, muzz'Z, bulb, fold, him, iaWn. 

2. Br, dr, gr, rb, rd, rg, rm, rn. — .Brand, draw, grave, 
barb, lard, barge, arm, barn. 

3. Bz, dz, gz, thz, Iz, mz, nz, rz, vz. — "Robes, deeds, begs, 
breathes, falls, tombs, fans, wars, lives. 

4. Gd, jd, Id, md, nd, ngd, bid, did, gld, rid, zld. — Begg'd, 
wedg'd, fold, doom% land, hang'd, hob&'d, addTd, haggVd, 
snarVd, muzzVd. 

5. Lbd, rbd, fond, rmd, dnd, rnd, snd, rod. — Buft'd, barft'd, 
hlm y d, arm'd, madd'n'd, burn'd, reaf'n'd, carv'd. 

Articulate each of the subtonics in order. Articulate in like manner each 
of the atonies. Articulate each element of the combinations by itsel£ — then 
the combinations, — after which pronounce the words of the illustration. 
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6. Bbz, rdz, rmz, rnz, rvz, dnz, zmz, znz. — Orbs, barbs, 
arms, bams, carves, madd'ns, spawn*, prif 'to. 

7. Lbz, Ivz, Imz, Idz, Hz, Hz, glz, rlz, viz, zlz. — Bulbs, 
elves, films, folds, cables, addles, mangles, hurls, driv'ls, 
muzzles, 

UL Atonic Combinations. 

1. Fs, hs, ps, ts, sk, sp, st. — Cliffs, rocks, caps, bats, mask, 
jpend, stone. 

2. Fth, pth, fths, pths,fts, pts, sps, sts. — Fifth, depth, fifths, 
depths, wafts, crypts, clasps, rests. 

3. Ft, Jet, pt, sht, cht, skt, spt,fst, pst. — Oft, sacked, crept, 
pu*A'<£ t fetctid, masked, c]asp t d, ]&ugh J st, lap'st. 

IV Subtonic and Atonic Combinations. 

1. Ft, kl, pi, si, tl, Ish, Ith, Ik, Ip, Is, U. — Fling, cling, 
plume, slay, title, filch, health, milk, help, false, halt. 

2. Fr, kr, pr, tr, rf, rch, rk, rp, rs, rt. — From, crown, 
prance, trade, torf, search, hark, harp, hearse, cart. 

3. Mf, mp, mt, ngk, nch, nt, kn, sn, vn. — Nymph, hemp, 
tempt, ink, hnch, meant, tak'n, snow, ev'n. 

4. End, pnd, pid, sld, tld, Ift, Vet, Ipt. — Bec&Vd, op'n'd, 
rippPd, nested, titPd, delft, milk'd, help'd. 

5. Rth, rsh, rft, rkt, rnt, rpt, sht, skt. — North, marsh, 
wharf 9 d, worked, burnt, harp'd, smash? d, masked. 

6. Lfs, mfs, Iks, Its, nts, ngths, Iths. — Gulfs, nymphs, 
milks, halts, wants, lengths, healths. 

7. Dst, gst, fit, 1st, mst, nst, pst, rst. — Didst, begg'st, 
laugh'st, falTst, comb'st, winc y d, rapp'st, burst. 

8. Blst, dlst,flst, gist, klst, plst, rlst, tlst, zlst. — TroubPst, 
handVst, trifl'st, mangVst, wrinlcTst, help'st, hurPst, settFst, 
muzzVst. 

9. Bdst, gdst, Idst, ndst, rdst, vdst, rlst, ntst. — Yrob'd'st, 
begg'd'st, hurV&st, send'st, liv y (Fst, hurVst, want'st. 

10. Ftbst, rmst, dnst, knst, rnst, rvst, znst. — Barb'st, 
warmest, hard'n'st, blacArVrt, bum'st, curv 9 st, improWri . 

1 1 . Bldst, didst, gldst, kldst, rldst, tldst, vl'dst. — TroubPdst, 
fondVdst, mangPdst, wrinkl'dst, hurVdst, settl'dst, diivPdst. 

12. Lmdst, rmdst, rndst, dndst, kndst, zndst. — Whelm'dst, 
arm 1 dst, burn'dst, hard'n'dst, b]ack , n i dst, impris'n'dst. 

In the subtonic and atonic combinations, point out which elements are sub- 
tonics and which atonies. Explain how these differ. 
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ACCENTUATION. 

Accent is stress of voice on a particular syllable, to dis- 
tinguish it from others in the same word. 

It contributes to the harmony and distinctness of utterance, and is 
often necessary in discriminating the different significations of the 
same word. 

When two syllables in the same word are accented, that receiving 
the greater stress is called the primary accent, and the other the 
secondary. 

The secondary, whether occurring before or after the other, is 
almost always one syllable from it. Words of many syllables have 
sometimes more than one secondary accent. 

The following rules for accentuation, being comparatively free from 
exceptions, will be found of great service to the learner, if they are 
thoroughly committed to memory. 

RULES FOR ACCENT. 

1. Words of two syllables formed by annexing to words 
of one syllable, al, age, ant, ance, ed, en, er, ent, merit, ing, 
ive, ish, ist, less, ness, ship, some, or fid, have the accent on 
the first. 

2. Words of three syllables ending in ly or ness, preceded 
by ed, less, ing, ish, ive, ous, some, or fid, have the accent on 
the first syllable. 

3. All words of two syllables ending in le, with no other 
tonic element in the same syllable, all of three syllables ending 
in able, ably, ible, ibly, and all of four syllables ending in 
ableness and ibleness, have the accent on the first. 

4. Words ending in acal, teal, efy, ify, ity, tude, tdous, 
inous, erous, and orous, except canorous and sonorous, have 
the accent on the last syllable but two. 

5. All words ending in cracy, gamy, graphy, pathy, logy, 
phony, runny, tomy, thropy, and all of three or more syllables 
ending in ative, except creative, have the accent on the last 
syllable but two. 

6. All words ending in sive, and all ending in tive, preceded 
by a single consonant, except adjective and substantive, have 
the accent on the last syllable but one. 

7. All words ending in ia, iac, ial, ion, ious, eons, tion and 
sion, have the accent on the preceding syllable. 

What is Accent ? What effect has it upon utterance ? What other use has 
it? How does the primary accent diner from the secondary? How far 
remote is the secondary accent from the primary? What is rule first? 
Rule second? Rule third? Rule fourth? Rule fifth? Rule sixth? Rule 
seventh ? 
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8. Many words of two syllables, when used as nouns or 
adjectives j have the accent on the first syllable; and when 
used as verbs, on the second syllable. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

1. Accent on the first syllable. 

Brutal, manage, claimant, clearance, mated, woollen, archer, 
solvent, payment, sheeting, active, whitish, nameless, thick- 
ness, hardship, lonesome, lonely, spoonful. 

2. Accent on the first syllable. 

Blessedly, blessedness, harmlessly, harmlessness, glaringly, 
glaringness, childishly, childishness, actively, activeness, pom- 
pously, pompousness, lonesomely, lonesomeness, truthfully, 
truthfulness. 

3. Accent on the first syllable. 

Noble, culpable, culpably, legible, legibly, capableness, legi- 
bleness. 

4. Accent on the last syllable but two. 

Heliacal, fanatical, rarefy, diversify, impurity, latitude, 
sedulous, voluminous, pestiferous, carnivorous. 

5. Accent on the last syllable but two. 

Democracy, polygamy, geography, sympathy, astrology, 
euphony, astronomy, anatomy, philanthropy, relative. 

6. Accent on the last syllable but one. 
Convulsive, consumptive, preventive, illusive, attractive. 

7. Accent before the termination. 

Regalia, demoniac, material, christian, dissensious, loqua- 
cious, farinaceous, dissensions, admiration. 

8. Accent according to signification. 

They may concert all the plans they can think of, but they 
shall not defeat my concert. At the present time, I present 
you with no present. I did not record the record you speak 
of, nor did I comment with severity upon your comment. 

What is rule eighth ? Show the application of the rales to the several 
words in the illustrations. Give the reason why the same word in the eighth 
illustration is accented differently. Which accent alone Unusually marked 
in dictionaries and spelling-hooks ? " 
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PRONUNCIATION. 

Pronunciation unites- a correct articulation with proper 
accentuation. Its standard is the usage of refined and culti- 
vated society. 

A good pronunciation of one's mother tongue constitutes so essen- 
tial an element in even an ordinary education, that its possession can 
hardly entitle to praise, while its deficiency cannot but be regarded 
as a great fault. 

Pronunciation may be rendered faulty, otherwise than from wrong 
accentuation, in three ways : — 

1. By omission of one or more elements ; as, 'round, 'scribe, 'cur, 
'xist, ev'ry, pr'vent, d'part, sev'ral, w'at, vess'l, an', government, 
wool'n, bein', doo', wa', for around, ascribe, occur, exist, every, 
prevent, depart, several, what, vessel, and, government, woollen, 
being, door, war. 

2. By sounding letters which should be silent; as, sounding the b in 
subtle, the h in honest, the e in grovel, the o in unison. 

3. By perversion of sounds; as, ubundance, eatuble, buhold, 
cumpare, seperate, winder, potater, nachure, forchune, Gord, lawr, 
for abundance, eatable, behold, compare, separate, window, potato, 
nature, fortune, God, law. 

Learners, in order to perfect their pronunciation, should frequently 
consult some approved dictionary, and carefully observe the language 
of the best speakers. Many very common errors may be avoided by 
an observance of the following 

RULES FOR PRONUNCIATION. 

1. A unaccented before a consonant always has the sound 
of a heard in at. 

2. A final has the sound of a in arm. 

3. A when used as a word, if emphatic, sounds long, as a 
in ale ; but when not under emphasis, it sounds short, as a 
in at. 

4. E in ed final, when preceded by d or t, has its short 
sound, as in end ; but when preceded by any other consonant, it 
is silent, and the d has its proper sound, unless it comes after 
the elementary sounds of /, k, p, s, and sh, when it sounds 
like t. 

5. E in the word the, before a word beginning with a 
vowel, sounds long, like e in eve; but when used without 

What is Pronunciation ? What is its standard 1 What is said about a 
good pronunciation? In how many ways may pronunciation be rendered 
Faulty ? What is the first fault mentioned ? What the second ? What the 
third? How may learners improve their pronunciation? Give the first 
rule. The second. The third. The fourth. The fifth. 

3 
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emphasis before a word beginning with a consonant, the e is 
short, like e in ebb. 

6. O final, except in who, do, to, two, too, and their com- 
pounds, has the sound of o in old. 

7. O in final unaccented syllables, before m, p, t, ny, and 
ry, has generally the sound of u in up. 

8. Z7 coming immediately after the accent, has the long 
sound of u in use, slightly articulated. 

9. Y in my, emphatic, sounds long, like y in type ; but when 
not emphatic, the y sounds short, as y in hymn. 

10. In pronouncing very long words, or a succession of 
words with similar sounds, particular pains should be taken to 
have the utterance distinct and accurate. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

1. A unaccented. 

Abode, abuse, acute, adopt, atone, amuse, citadel, diadem, 
privateer, curative, capable, orator, primary, notary, realize, 
ligament, permanence, caravan, infamy. 

2. A final. 

Comma, dogma, stigma, era, sofa, umbrella, opera, retina, 
peninsula, phenomena, influenza, panorama, formula, stamina, 
America, Indiana. 

3. Ed final. 

Blinded, budded, fended, counted, fainted, trusted, farmed, 
scanned, rolled, called, laughed, blacked, capped, crossed, 
pushed. 

4. O final. 

Embargo, tomato, potato, mulatto, negro, tobacco, morocco, 
prunello, musqueto. 

5. O unaccented before m, p, and ny, and ry, final. 

Atom, fathom, venom, buxom, gallop, develop, envelop, 
bigot, pivot, idiot, patriot, agony, ebony, felony, colony, har- 
mony, monotony, memory, pillory, factory, victory, ivory, 
armory. 

6. U after the accent. 

Educate, modulate, nature, creature, capture, vesture, in- 

Give the sixth rule. The seventh. The eighth. The ninth. The tenth. 
Show the application of the rules to the several illustrations. What is 
accent ? Point out the accented syllable in each example. 
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jure, vulture, admixture, manufacture, petulance, importunate, 
salutary, credulous, tremulous, regular, popular. 

7. A, the, and my. 

Did you speak of a* man, or of the* man ? 
A cloud of dust was raised at the distance of a few rods. 
I strike for my* liberty, and not for yours. 
An arrow from my bow had pierced their chief. 
My lords, I am stating one or two of the prominent evils of 
the system. 

Toe gentleman has lost the way to the city. 

8. Very Long Words. 

The unceremoniousness of their communicability is wholly 
' inexplicable. 

Most hypocritically he managed his part in the counter-rev- 
olutionary movement 

Authoritatively and peremptorily he forbade all intercom- 
munication. 

Such extraordinary untractableness manifested anything 
but disinterestedness. 

9. Succession of Similar Sounds. 

The blind man bewailed the blast. 

Who can say crackers, crime, cruelty, crucible ? 

I think it my duty to do my duty, when it is my duty to do 
my duty. 

Her rough and rugged rocks, that rear their hoary heads 
high in air. 

I never saw such a saw as this saw, saw six sleek slim sap- 
lings. 

We wistfully watched wrathful waters wildly play. 

Lamely limped the lonely lion along the lane. 

I say that that, that that man said, is not that, that that 
man told him. 

When a twister twisting- would twist him a twist, 
For twisting a twist three twists he will twist ; 
But if one of the twists untwists from the twist, 
The twist untwisting untwists the twist. 



A round roll Robert Rowley rolled round ; round 



Robert Rowley rolled a round roll round ; 

Robert Rowley 
Where rolled the round roll, Robert Rowley rolled. 

What is elocution 7 Upon what does good pronunciation depend ? 



* The long sound of the vowel by emphasis. 
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EMPHASIS. 

Emphasis is that expressive force of utterance, applied to 
certain significant words, by which they are distinguished 
from others in a sentence. 

Ordinary emphasis may be considered as an extension of accent ; 
and, as such, is most commonly produced by pronouncing the accented 
syllable with such additional loudness and quantity of voice as to give 
the whole word a peculiar and marked distinction. 

Sometimes, however, it may be noted with the greatest effect by 
a low or whispered utterance. 

Emphatic words are usually denoted in type by italic letters; 
those more emphatic by small capitals ; those more emphatic bv 
LARGE CAPITALS, &c. 

Emphasis is termed absolute, when it gives expressive force to a 
thought or feeling, solely or singly considered ; relative, when applied 
to words in contrast ; and cumulative, when the force of utterance is 
accumulated on several successive words; and when these words 
form an entire clause, it is called an emphatic phrase. 

Upon the right management of emphasis depends, in a great degree, 
the life and beauty of reading and speaking. If it be entirely omitted, 
discourse is not only uninteresting and dead, but obscure in its 
meaning. But when rightly used, every idea stands out in its proper 
relief, and thus produces a suitable impression upon the mind of the 
hearer. 

The most common errors in emphasis are, — 

1. Want of force. This defect, which never fails to produce a 
disagreeable monotony, may be easily remedied by distinctness and 
energy. 

2. Too much force. The effect of this, especially when the stress 
is all laid upon one word, is to leave little or no power of giving a 
just force to other words, which, though not equally, are in a certain 
degree emphatic. 

3. Placing stress upon too many words. This fault tends to destroy 
all regard for emphasis. For if it be much multiplied, it amounts to 
little less than no such distinction of words. 

RULES FOR EMPHASIS. 

1. Every word or phrase expressive of any new or impor- 
tant idea in discourse, requires to be marked by some 
emphasis. 

2. Interjections, and all exclamatory words, are generally 
strongly emphatic. 

3. All correspondent and antithetic words, and such as 
mark discrimination of ideas, are emphatic. 

What is emphasis 7 How may ordinary emphasis be considered 7 How 
are emphatic words denoted 7 When is emphasis termed absolute 7 When 
relative? When cumulative 7 Mention some of the most common errors in 
emphasis. What is rule first 7 Rule second 7 Rule third 7 
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4. Repetition of words and phrases, and any succession of 
particulars, generally require force of utterance increasing 
with the repetition or emphasis of the cumulative kind. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

1. New or Important Ideas. 

The whole summit of the hill/ which commanded the city, 
blazed like a volcano. 

Not a breeze whispered, not a bird flapped its wings. 

The horrors of tear were the burden of his song. Christian- 
ity bears all the marks of a divine original. 

2. Interjections and Exclamations. 

Oh ! Sacred Truth ! thy triumph ceased a while. 

How dear to this heart are the scenes of my childhood. 

O Caledonia ! stern and wild, 
Meet nurse for a poetic child. 

Sweet Teviot ! on thy silver tide 
The glaring bale-fires blaze no more. 

O fools ! and slow of heart to believe all that the prophets 
have written concerning me ! 

They shouted ; France ! Spain ! Albion ! VICTORY ! 

3. Antithesis and Contrast. 

This is the main point, — not universal progress, but human 
progress — not progress everywhere, but progress somewhere. 

Crafty men contemn studies ; simple men admire them. 

Contemporaries appreciate the man, rather than the merit ; 
but posterity will regard the merit, rather than the man. 

We are not to inquire into the justice or injustice,* the 
honor or dishonor,* of the deed ; nor whether it was fateful 
or unlawful,* wise or unwise.* 

4. Cumulative Emphasis. 

It is pleasant to grow better, because that is to excel our- 
selves ; it is pleasant to subdue sins, because that is victory ; 
it is pleasant to govern our appetites and passions, because 
that is EMPIRE. 

He prayed but for life — for life he would have given all he 

What is rule fourth? Show the application of the rales by the illustra- 
tions. What is meant by antithesis 7 What by contrast ? 



* Emphasis often changes the seat of the accent. 
3* 
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had in the world ; it was but for life he asked — LIFE, if it 
were to be prolonged under tortures and privations. 

My first argument for the adoption of this measure is, the 
people demand it. My second argument is, the people 
demand rr. My third argument is, THE PEOPLE DE- 
MAND IT. 



PAUSES. 



To any suspension of the voice in discourse, longer than a 
momentary rest, the term pause is applied. 

The pauses required in order clearly to display the sentiment and 
thought are called rhetorical, to distinguish them from the grammat- 
ical points, which relate simply to the grammatical construction of 
words and sentences. 

The pauses peculiar to poetry, and designed to increase the beauty 
and melody of verse, are termed harmonic. These are usually con- 
sidered as tw*o ; the one being called the assured, and the other the 
final harmonic pause. 

The punctuation marks denote only incidentally the places of either 
the rhetorical or harmonic rests of the voice ; being together by much 
the most numerous, while the former, especially the comma, occurs 
sometimes where there should be no pause in reading or speaking. 
Nor can the length of any required stop be inferred with much cer- 
tainty from the common stop mark used. At the same stop mark in 
different situations, though in near connection, the intervals of rest 
may materially vary. 

The length of pauses is not fixed and invariable, and so cannot be 
brought under precise rules. There are, however, a few general 
principles which may be safely observed as far as they have appli- 
cation. 

1. One is, that pause should be proportioned to the rate of utter- 
ance — the intervals of rest being comparatively long when the rate 
is slow, and short when it is quick. 

2. Another is, that the relative length of pause must be modified 
by the degree of connection in the thought, and by the completeness of 
the sense. Thus the pause at the end of a sentence must usually be 
two or three times longer than those separating its parts ; and that at 
the end of a paragraph, several times longer than those between its 
sentences. So, also, the closer the connection of sense between 
clauses, sentences, or paragraphs, the shorter comparatively must be 
their intervening pauses. 

3. A third principle is, that a pause may be lengthened in propor- 
tion to the degree of emphasis which may happen to accompany it. 
»— — -^— —■— ' — ^ ^-^— 

What is meant by pause ? Which are rhetorical pauses ? To what do the 
grammatical points relate ? Name the pauses peculiar to poetry. Can the 
length of a pause be told by the stop mark ? Is there any fixed length for 
pauses ? To what should the length of pauses be proportioned ? By what 
may the same be modified ? What is the third principle given 1 
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RULES FOR RHETORICAL AND HARMONIC PAUSES. 

1. A pause is required after the nominative case, when it 
consists of more than one word, or is emphatic. 

2. An adjective, placed after its noun, should be separated 
from it by a short pause. 

3. Before the relative pronouns, who, which, that and what, 
a pause is generally necessary. 

4. There should be a pause before a verb in the infinitive 
mode, depending upon another verb. 

5. Before conjunctions, prepositions, or adverbs of time and 
similitude, a pause is usually required. 

6. Before and after an intervening phrase, there should be 
a short pause. 

7. A pause is required between the parts of a sentence 
which may be transposed. 

8. After words placed in opposition to each other, there 
should be a pause. 

9. A slight pause should mark an ellipsis, or an omission of 
a word. 

10. A long pause may be made before or after a word or 
clause expressive of intense feeling or solemn emotion. 

11. The ccesural pause occurs at or near the middle, and 
the final pause at the end, of a poetic line. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

1. The Nominative Long or Emphatic. 

A remarkable affair | happened yesterday. 

To be devoid of sense | is a terrible misfortune. 

Industry | is the guardian of innocence. 

2. Adjective after its Noun. 

He was a man | contented, virtuous, and happy. 
I behold its summit | noble and sublime. 

3. Relative Pronouns. 

Let us look forward to the end of that century | which has 
commenced. 

Spirit | that breathest through my lattice, thou | 
That cooPst the twilight of the sultry day. 

His natural instinct discovers | what knowledge can per- 
form. _^ 

What is rule first? Rule second? Rule third? Rule fourth? Rule 
fifth? Rule sixth? Rule seventh? Rule eighth ? Rule ninth? Rule 
tenth? Rule eleventh? 
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There is not a great author here | who did not write for us ; 
not a man of science | who did not investigate for us. We 
have received advantages from every hour of toil | that ever 
made these good and great men weary. 

4. Verb in the Infinitive. 

He daily strove | to elevate their condition. 
Do not dare | to lay your hands on the constitution. 
I had hoped | to have had an opportunity of obliging so 
good a friend. 

5. A Conjunction, Preposition, or Adverb. 

I have watched their pastimes | and their labors. 
We must not yield J to their foolish entreaties. 
He continued steadfast | like the spring-time. 

6. Intervening Phrase, 

He exhibits | now and then | remarkable genius. 
Trials | in this state of being | are the lot of man. 
Talents | without industry | cannot accomplish much. 

7. Transposition of Phrases. 

With famine and death J the destroying angel came. 
To whom | the Goblin, full of wrath, replied. 
The pangs of memory are | to madness | wrought 

8. Words in Opposition. 

The morn | was bright, but the eve | was clouded and 
dark. 

Some | place the bliss in action, some | in ease ; 
Those | call it pleasure, and contentment | these. 

9. An Ellipsis. 

Their palaces were houses not made with hands; their 
diadems | crowns of glory. 

To our faith we should add virtue ; and to virtue | knowl- 
edge ; and to knowledge I temperance ; and to temperance | 
patience ; and to patience [ godliness ; and to godliness | broth- 
erly kindness ; and to brotherly kindness | charity. 

10. Word or Clause. 

Banished | from Rome ! What 's banished, but set free ? 
And their young voices rose | a vengeance cry to God ! 
And made | me | a poor orphan boy. 



What is meant by an intervening phrase? What by transposition of 
phrases ? What by opposition of words ? What is an ellipsis ? 
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11. Poetic lanes. 

It trod the hall of revelry, || where thronged II 
The bright and joyous ; |J and the tearful wail II 
Of stricken ones is heard || where erst the song II 
And reckless shout resounded. 

Now, o'er the mount || the radiant legions hung, 
Like plumy travellers || from climes remote il 
On some sequestered isle |J about to stoop. 

He rends the oak || and bids it ride ; 

To guard the snores || its beauty graced ; 
He smites the rock, || upheaved in pride, 

See towers of strength || and domes of taste. 

Placed I on an isthmus || of a middle I state, 
A being I darkly wise || and rudely I great* 



INFLECTION. 



Inflection denotes the slides of the voice from its genei&l 
level in pronouncing a sentence. 

The upward slide is called the rising inflection; and the 
downward slide, the falling inflection. 

■ The inflection, whether rising or falling, begins at the accented 
syllable of the emphatic word. Its extent depends upon the intensity 
of the prompting emotion, and upon the length of the clause or 
sentence to which it belongs. The longer the expression, the more 
marked will generally be the height of the rising, or the depth of the 
falling inflection. 

The circumflex or wave is the union of both slides upon 
the same syllable or word, producing a sort of undulation or 
wave of the voice ; and this, when it begins with the falling 
and ends with the rising slide, is called the rising, circumflex ; 
and when it begins with the rising and ends with the falling 
slide, it is called the falling circumflex. 

When the tone of the voice neither rises nor falls, but is 
kept with a comparative sameness of sound on a succession 
of words, it is called the monotone. 

What is meant by inflection? What is the upward slide called? What 
the downward slide ? Where does the inflection commence ? Upon what 
does its extent depend ? What is the circumflex ? What is the monotone ? 



* In the last two lines, a division of the caesura, commonly called the 
derniciBsura, is denoted. The more perfect melody of verse sometimes 
requires this. 
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In consequence of faulty early instruction, many persons uniformly 
apply the rising inflection, or " keep the voice up," at every comma 
and semicolon, and the falling inflection, or " let the voice fall," at 
every period. This mechanical sameness of inflection is a very great 
error. The kind of inflection at any pause, whether at the close of 
a sentence, or elsewhere, should be ever strictly in accordance with 
the general nature of the discourse, and the peculiar construction or 
significance of the clause or sentence. 

Sometimes the circumflex is improperly substituted for the rising or 
falling inflection. This error is particularly apt to occur in pro- 
nouncing sentences containing antithetic and contrasted parts. 

A feeble and listless utterance of the monotone is another common 
fault. It may be avoided by uniting with the comparatively level 
tone of the monotone, depth and fulness of voice, with its sound 
increasing somewhat in volume as it proceeds. ' 

RULES FOR INFLECTION. 

1. Sentiment expressive of tender and gentle emotions, also 
that expressive of what is unimportant, inadequate, or triflings 
inclines to the rising inflection. 

2. A pause denoting that the sense is incomplete* (unless 
attended with strong emphasis) generally requires the rising 
inflection. 

3. A concession takes the rising inflection. 

4. The last inflection but one, for sake of harmony, is 
usually the rising. 

5. Exclamations of wonder, surprise, and indignation, for 
the most part, take the rising inflection. 

6. A question that can be answered by yes or no\ usually 
requires the rising inflection. 

7. A question that can be answered by yes or no, when 
attended ivith strong emphasis, and the reply anticipated, takes 
the falling inflection. 

8. A question that cannot be answered by yes or not 
usually requires the falling inflection. 

9. Questions stated, or repeated because not understood, 
have their usual inflections reversed. 

10. Answers to all questions take the falling inflection, 
excepting those expressive of indifference, which take the 
opposite inflection. 

What mechanical sameness of inflection is mentioned ? How is the cir- 
cumflex sometimes improperly used ? What error in the use of the mono- 
tone? What is rule first 7 Rule second? Rule third? Rule fourth? Rule 
fifth? Rule sixth? Rule seventh? Rule eighth? Rule ninth? Rule 
tenth? 



* Or pause of suspension. t Or the direct question. 
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11. A clause or sentence making complete sense, indepen- 
dently of what follows, generally ends with the falling inflection. 

12. Language of command, remonstrance, denunciation, 
reproach, and of any vehement emotion, requires the falling 
inflection. 

13. Sentences containing antithetic words or clauses, when 
the contrast is equally balanced, receive the rising inflection 
on the first part, and the falling on the last ; hut when the 
contrast is unequally balanced, the part having the greater 
emphasis receives the falling inflection. 

14. When negation is opposed to affirmation, the former 
takes the rising and the latter the falling inflection; the 
reverse, however, may be required, should the negative part 
happen to be emphatic. 

15. A parenthesis generally ends with the same inflection 
as that which next precedes. 

16. Supposition, irony, sarcasm, scorn, derision, and all 
peculiarly significant expressions, require the use of the cir- 
cumflex or wave. 

17. Language peculiarly solemn, grave, or sublime, also 
that expressive of awe y extreme amazement and horror, require 
the monotone. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

1. Tender and Gentle Emotion. 
Poor b6y ! he is very sick, observed the father. 

Few and short were the prayers we said, 

We spoke not a word of sorrow ; 
But steadfastly gazed on the face of the dead, 

And bitterly thought of the morrow. 

2. Inadequate or Trifling Matter. 

A mere apology, uttered apparently in the spirit of indiffer- 
ence, can hardly satisfy his injured friend. 

3. Pause of Suspension. 

Beauty, strength, youth, and old age, lie undistinguished 
in the same promiscuous heap of matter. 

Of the ten thousand battles which have been fought ; of all 
the fields fertilized with carnage ; of the banners which have 
been bathed in blo6d ; of the warriors who have hoped that 

What is rule eleventh ? Rule twelfth ? Rule thirteenth ? Rule four- 
teenth? Rule fifteenth? Rule sixteenth ? Rule seventeenth? 
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they had risen from the field of conquest to a glory as bright 
and as durable as the stars, few continue long to interest man- 
kind. 

4. Concession. 

Painting, poetry, eloquence, and every other art on which the 
genius of mankind has exercised itself, may be abused, and 
prove dangerous in the hands of bad men ; but it were ridicu- 
lous to contend, that on this account, they ought to be abol- 
ished. 

5. Last Inflection but One. 

Be perfect, be of good comfort, be of one mind, live in 
peace. 

There is no national debt ; the community is dpulent ; the 
government economical ; and the public treasury full. 

6. Wonder j Surprise, and Indignation. 

Ha ! com'st thou now so late to mock ? 
What ! yield to so weak a f oe ? 
What ! am I braved in my own house ? 

7. Direct Question and Answer. 

Does the gentleman belong in Waterville ? Yes. 
Is he a member of the Institute ? He is. 
Could talent content you ? N6 ! Enterprise ? N6 ! Cour- 
age? N6! Reputation? N6 ! Virtue? N6! 

8. Direct Question attended with Strong Emphasis. 

Was not Washington a genuine patriot ? 

Will you deny the certainty of the mathematics ? 

9. Indirect Question and Answer. 

When did you visit Melrose ? Last summer. 
Where did you find him ? At the academy. 

10. Questions Stated or Repeated. 

The question before the meeting is, — Shall we admit 
strangers ? 

What did you ask ? — I asked, was it ydu ? 

11. Answers Expressive of Indifference. 

Did you care for it ? Not much. 

Have you read the poems ? I have looked them over. 

■■■ — —~ — — ^— — — — . . . m 

What is the definition of concession ? How does the direct question differ 
from the indirect 1 What is meant by a clause ? 
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12. Clauses making Complete Sense. 

The wind and rain are over ; calm is the noon of day ; the 
clouds are divided in heaven ;* over the green hill flies the 
inconstant sun. 

13. Command, Remonstrance, Denunciation, and Reproach. 

Strike for your homes and liberty, 
And the Heaven you worship o'er you ! 

Spare him, by our many tears, — 
Spare him, as thou wouldst be spared ! 

W6e unto thee, wicked city, woe unto thee ! 
Thou slave, thou wretch, thou coward ! 

14. Equal Contrast. 

The style of Demosthenes is nervous ; that of Cicero, flowing 
and graceful. The latter kindles the fancy, while the former 
seizes the understanding. 

15. Unequal Contrast. 

He is more a cold blooded murderer, than a poor deluded 
enthusiast. 

Such a man is more deserving of punishment, than com- 
miseration. 

16. Negation and Affirmation. 

This is no time for a tribunal of justice, but for showing 
mercy ; not for accusation, but for philanthropy ; not for trial, 
but for pardon ; not for sentence and execution, but for com- 
passion and kindness. 

You were paid to fight against Alexander, and not to rail 
at him. 

We are surrounded* by a multitude of temptations, yet not 
overwhelmed.! 

17. Parenthesis. 

If there 's a power above, (and that there is, 
All nature cries aloud in all her works,) 
He must delight in virtue. 

Know ye not, brethren, (for I speak to them that know the 
law,) that the law hath dominion over a man as long as he 
liveth ? 

What is the definition of remonstrance ? Of denunciation ? Of reproach ? 
Of contrast ? Of negation ? Of affirmation 7 What is a parenthesis ? 



* See Rule Fourth. t Inflections reversed by emphasis. 

4 
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18. Supposition, Irony, Sarcasm, Scorn and Derision. 

If you said so, then I said so. 
You did no mischief, — oh no ! 

They tell us to be moderate, but they revel m profusion. 
Most courteous tyrants! Romans! rare patterns of hu- 
manity! 

So even ran his line of life, 
His neighbors thought it odd. 

19. Solemnity, Sublimity, Awe, Amazement and Horror. 

When night, with wings of starry gloom, 

O'ershadows all the earth and skies, 
Like some dark, beauteous bird, whose plume 

Is sparkling with unnumbered eyes ; 
That sacred gloom, those fires divine, 
So grand, so countless, Lord ! are thine. 

He stood and measured the earth; he beheld and drove 
asunder the nations; the everlasting mountains were scat- 
tered ; the perpetual hills did bow. 



PITCH. 



Pitch of voice has relation to the note which prevails in 
our speaking or reading. 

Beauty and correctness of rhetorical expression depend essentially 
upon a voice so skilfully managed as readily to adapt its key to the 
proper utterance of any sentiment or passion. 

The speaking voice is capable of as many variations of note as are 
marked on the musical scale. But for all the purposes of ordinary 
elocution, it will be sufficiently exact if we make of pitch a five-fold 
division, into 

MIDDLE, HIGH, VERY HIGH, LOW, AND VERY LOW. 

Middle pitch is that heard in common conversation. 

High pitch is that which rises above the usual level of the 

voice. 

Very high pitch is that heard in calling, or shouting, to per- 
sons at a distance. 



Define supposition. Irony. Sarcasm. Scorn. Derision. Solemnity. 
Sublimity. Awe. Amazement. Horror. What is Pitch? Divisions 
of pitch? What is middle pitch ? High pitch? Very high pitch? 
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Low pitch is that which falls below the usual level of the 
voice. 

Very low pitch is that heard in the deepest utterance* 

The following errors in pitch are particularly to be guarded 
against: — 

1. Beginning of every sentence with comparatively a high pitch, 
and then sinking gradually down into a low note ; a fault which, at 
the same time that it perverts the sense, by giving undue prominence 
to mere sentences, wearies the ear by the constant occurrence of a 
dwindling cadence. 

2. Rising into too high, or falling into too low a pitch for the 
natural compass of the voice. By the one extreme the voice is ren- 
dered harsh, or breaks ; while by the other the utterance is obscured. 

3. Want of variation. By a continued utterance on the same key 
the lungs of the speaker suffer for want of variety of action, and the 
hearer is fatigued by a dull monotony of sound. 

RULES FOR PITCH. 

1. Unimpassioned thought and moderate emotion require 
the middle pitch. 

2. High pitch is used in expressing joyous and elevated 
feelings. 

3. Very high pitch should mark the utterance of most 
impulsive and uncontrollable emotions. 

4. Low pitch is required in the expression of grave and 
impressive thought; and is also appropriate to severity of 
manner. 

5. Very low pitch properly belongs to the expression of all 
very deep feelings and emotions. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

1. Unimpassioned Thought and Moderate Emotion. 

Repose. 

How peaceful the grave ! its quiet how deep ; 
Its zephyrs breathe calmly, and soft is its sleep ; 
And flowerets perfume it with ether. 

Animated Narration. 

It was summer. The sun shone proudly down upon the 
gray mist that rose above the billows. The blushing charms 
of spring were passed, and the summer glow of loveliness had 

What is low pitch ? Very low pitch ? What errors are to be guarded 
against? What is rule first ? Rule second? Rule third? Rule fourth? 
Rule fifth ? Apply the rules to the illustrations. Define unimpassioned. 
Repose. Animated. Narration. 
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succeeded. The woodlands were gay and beautiful; for 
nature had clothed them in all her surpassing splendors. 

2. Joyous and Elevated Feelings. 

Joy. 

Oh ! yonder is the well known spot, 
My dear, my long lost native home ! 

Oh, welcome is yon little cot, 

Where I shall rest, no more to roam! 

Exultation. 

Away, away ! for the stars are forth, 
And on the pure snows of the valley, 

In a giddy trance, the moonbeams dance — 
Come, let us our comrades rally ! 

3. Impulsive and Uncontrollable Emotions. 

Ecstatic Joy. 

Ye guards of liberty ! 
I *m with you once again ! — I call to you 
With all my voice ! I hold my hands to you 
To show they still are free. I rush to you 
As though 1 could embrace you ! 

Frenzied Burst of Indignation. 

Ho ! cravens ! do ye fear him ? 

Slaves ! traitors ! have ye flown ? 
Ho ! cowards, have ye left me 

To meet him alone ? 

4. Grave and Impressive Thought. 

Sublimity. 

All dead and silent was the earth, 

In deepest night it lay ; 
The Eternal spake creation's word, 

And called to being — Day ! 

Reverence. 

Thy word created all, and doth create ; 
Thy splendor fills all space with rays divine. 
Thou art, and wert, and shall be, glorious ! great ! 
Light-giving, life-sustaining Potentate ! 

Define joy. Exultation. Impulsive. Uncontrollable. Ecstatic. Frenzied. 
Indignation. Sublimity. Reverence. 
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5. Very Deep Feeling and Emotions. 

Melancholy. 

On every nerve 
The deadly Winter seizes ; shuts up sense ; 
And, o'er his inmost vitals creeping cold, 
Lays him along the snow, a stiffened corse, 
Stretched out, and bleaching in the northern blast. 

Awe. 

It thunders ! Sons of dust, in reverence bow ! 
Ancient of Days ! thou speakest from above ; 
Almighty ! Trembling, like a timid child, 
I hear thy awful voice. Alarmed — afraid — 
I see the flashes of thy lightning wild, 
And in the very grave would hide my head. 



FORCE. 

Force refers to loudness of sounds. 

On the same note or key, the voice may vary, according to the 
nature and extent of the prompting emotion, from the slightest whis- 
per up to the utmost vehemence and fulness of sound. But for the 
sake of convenience, the degrees of force may be regarded as six : 
namely — 

1. Suppressed, or that degree of loudness which ranges 
between simple breathing and a complete vocality. 

2. Subdued, or the gentle and softened form of a clear and 
audible utterance. 

3. Moderate, or the medium loudness of the voice. 

4. Energetic, or a degree of sound somewhat more loud 
and strong than the ordinary voice. 

5. Vehement, or an utterance still more full and forcible 
than the last. 

6. Sustained, or sound of the greatest degree of volume and 
loudness, issuing as it were in a continuous flow. 

Force has been often very improperly confounded with pitch. But 
every one who aims at the attainment of a correct delivery, will be 
careful not to mistake mere elevation or depression of note for loud- 
ness or softness, which relate only to the quantity or fulness of sound. 

Define melancholy. Awe. To which of the illustrations does the mono- 
tone apply? What is Force? How may force vary ? How many degrees 
of force? What is suppressed force? Subdued? Moderate? Energetic? 
Vehement? Sustained? What error is mentioned? 

4* 
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RULES FOR FORCE. 

1. Suspicion, suppressed fear, caution, secrecy, and all vio- 
lent emotions kept down by the general state of the mind, find 
appropriate expression in suppressed force. 

2. Pathos, solemnity, and all tender and subdued emotions, 
for the most part, require subdued force. 

3. Simple narration or description, and didactic style, de- 
mand moderate force. 

4. Animated description or narration, ordinary declamatory 
style, and energetic feeling, require energetic force. 

5. Unrestrained expressions of violent passion and vehement 
emotion naturally demand vehement force. 

6. Shouting and calling require the sustained or the fullest 
and strongest form of force. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

1. Suspicion and Fear. 

Alas ! I am afraid they have awaked, 
And 't is not done ; the attempt, and not the deed, 
Confounds us. — Hark ! I laid the daggers ready ; 
He could not miss them. Had he not resembled 
My father as he slept, I had done it. 

2. Caution and Secrecy. 

With searching eye, and stealthy tread, 
The man of wrath sought his enemy's bed. 

3. Pathos and Solemnity. 

Tread softly — bow the head — 

In reverent silence bow ; 
No passing bell doth toll — 
Yet an immortal soul 

Is passing now. 

4. Tranquillity. 

That silent moon, that silent moon, 
Careering now through cloudless sky ! 

Oh ! who shall tell what varied scenes 
Have passed beneath her placid eye, 



What is rule first? Rule second? Rule third? Rule fourth? Rule 
fifth? Rule sixth? Apply the rules to the illustrations. Define suspicion. 
Fear. Secrecy. Pathos. Solemnity. Tranquillity. 
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Since first, to light this wayward earth, 
She walked in tranquil beauty forth ! 

5. Simple Description. 

.The streets were almost impassable, from the countless 
multitude; the windows and balconies were crowded with 
the s fair; the very roofs were covered with spectators. It 
seemed as if the public eye could not be sated with gazing on 
these trophies of an unknown world, or on the remarkable 
man by whom it had been discovered. 

6. Didactic Style. 

The soul which is not large enough for the indwelling of 
one virtue, affords lodgment, and scope, and arena, for a 
hundred vices. But their warfare cannot be indulged with 
impunity. Agitation and wretchedness are the inevitable 
consequences, in the midst of which the flame of life burns 
flaringly and swiftly to its close. 

7. Animated Description. 

How dear to this heart are the scenes of my childhood, 

When fond recollection presents them to view ! 
The orchard, the meadow, the deep-tangled wild-wood, 

And every loved spot which my infancy knew. 
The wide-spreading pond, and the mill that stood by it, 

The bridge, and- the rock where the cataract fell, 
The cot of my father, the dairy-house nigh it, 

And e'en the rude bucket which hung in the well ; 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 

The moss-covered bucket, that hung in the well. 

8. Energetic Address. 

Advance, ye future generations ! We would hail you, as 
you rise in your long succession, to fill the places which we 
now fill, and to taste the blessings of existence where we are 
passing, and soon shall have passed, our human duration. 
We bid you welcome to this pleasant land of the fathers. 
We greet your accession to the great inheritance which we 
have enjoyed. We welcome you to the blessings of good 
government and religious liberty. We welcome you to the 
immeasurable blessings of rational existence, the immortal 
hope of Christianity, and the light of everlasting Truth ! 
■ ■ ■ 

Define didactic. Animated. Energetic. 
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9. Anger and Rage. 

Hear me, rash man ! on thy allegiance, hear me ! 
Since thou hast striven to make us break our vow, 
Which nor our nature nor our place can bear, 
We banish thee forever from our sight, 
And kingdom ! If when three days are expired, 
Thy hated trunk be found in our dominions, 
That moment is thy death, — away ! 

10. Impetuous Courage. 

Now for the fight ! now for the cannon peal ! 
Forward ! — through blood, and toil, and cloud, and fire, 
Glorious the shout, the shock, the crash of steel, 
The volley's roll, the rocket's blasting spire ! 

11. Calling. 

What, ho ! Lord William, rise in haste ! 
A flood surrounds thy walls. 

12. Shouting. 

Let loud Echo, from her circling hills, 
Sound freedom, till the undulation shake 
The bounds of utmost Sweden. 



STRESS. 



Stress denotes the manner of applying force in the utter- 
ance of single sounds. It is called 

Radical, when the force of utterance, commencing abruptly, 
is applied to the first part of a sound ; 

Vanishing, when the force is thrown out at the end of a 
sound which terminates abruptly ; 

Median, when the force is given on the middle of a sound ; 

Compound, when the voice is strongly thrown out at the 
first and last part of a sound, leaving the intermediate portion 
comparatively without stress ; 

Thorough, when a marked force, commencing and ending 
abruptly, is applied to all parts of a sound ; 

Define anger. Rage. Impetuous courage. Alarm. What does Stress 
denote? When is stress called radical ? When vanishing? When median ? 
When compound ? When thorough ? 
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Intermittent, when the force of utterance is broken into 
parts, by a quiver or tremor of voice. 

Each of these forms has its peculiar significance. Some one' of 
them enters as an element into the enunciation of almost every 
emphatic sound. 

RULES FOR STRESS. 

1. Anger, fear, impetuous courage, and all sudden and 
startling emotions, also, to some extent, animated discussion, 
require the radical stress. 

2. Obstinacy, fixed determination, suUenness, anxious alarm, 
peevishness, and impatience, usually take, as their most natu- 
ral form of utterance, the vanishing stress. 

3. Dignified and elevated sentiment, also, gentle emotions, 
demand median stress. 

4. Compound stress belongs to the expression of surprise, 
and sometimes marks the utterance of raillery, earnest inter' 
rogation, and importunate entreaty, 

5. Vehement address and highly impassioned feelings require 
thorough stress. 

6. Such emotions as have an effect to enfeeble the voice 
demand the intermittent stress. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

1. Fear. 
Ha ! dost thou not see it, by the moon's trembling light ! 

2. Impetuous Courage. 

To arms ! to arms ! to arms ! they cry ; 
Lead us to Philippic lord ; 
Let us conquer him, or die ! 

3. Obstinate Determination. 

I ne'er will ask ye quarter, 

And I ne'er will be your slave ; 

But I '11 swim the sea of slaughter, 
Till I sink beneath the wave. 

4. Impatience. 

Oh ! he 's as tedious 
As is a tired horse, or a railing wife. 

When is stress called intermittent? Give the rule for radical stress. 
For vanishing stress. For median stress. For compound stress. For vehe- 
ment stress. For intermittent stress. . Apply the rules to the illustrations. 
Define impetuous. Courage. Obstinate. Determination. Impatience. 
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5. Pathos and Solemnity. 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 

From the field of his fame fresh and gory ; 

We carved not a line, we raised not a stone, 
But we left him alone in his glory. 

6. Elevated Sentiment. 

We have a common stock both of happiness and of dis- 
tinction, of which we are all entitled, as citizens of the 
country, to partake. We may all rejoice in the general 
prosperity, in the peace and security which we enjoy, and in 
the brilliant success which has thus far attended our repub- 
lican institutions. 

7. Surprise. 

I be nominated, — I go to Congress ! Who says it, — who 
believes it ? It can't be so. 

8. Earnest Interrogation. 

And, sir, has it come to this? Are we so humbled, so low, 
so despicable, that we dare not express our sympathy for 
suffering Greece — that we dare not express our horror, artic- 
ulate our detestation of the most brutal and atrocious war that 
ever stained earth, or shocked high heaven ? 

9. Vehement Command. 

Up with my banner on the wall, — 

The banquet board prepare ; 
Throw wide the portals of my hall, 

And bring my armor there ! 

10. Indignant Emotion. 

Tried and convicted traitor ! who says this ? 
Who 11 prove it, at his peril, on my head ? 

11. Voice enfeebled by Rapture. 

glorious hour ! O blest abode ! 

1 shall be near and like my God ! 

Define surprise. Interrogation. Vehement. Indignant. Rapture. 
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12. Voice enfeebled by Weariness and Hunger. 

Dear master, I can go no further! Oh, I die for food! 
Here lie I down and measure out my grave. Farewell, kind 
master ! 



QUALITY. 

Quality signifies the kind of sound uttered. 
The kinds or qualities of voice most directly affecting vocal 
expresssion are 

THE PURE TONE, THE OROTUND, THE ASPIRATED AND THE 

GUTTURAL. 

The pure tone is distinguished by its freedom from all 
harsh and impure properties, being a clear, even and smooth 
flow of sound, accompanied, usually, with a pitch rather "ele- 
vated, and softened or moderate force, and a clear, ringing 
resonance in the head. 

The orotund voice combines, with purity of sound, depth, 
weight, and roundness ; and is so formed as to produce a clear 
resonance of the voice, not only in the head, but in the chest. 

The aspirated voice is exhibited whenever the utterance is 
attended with unvocalized sound. 

The guttural quality unites, with simple aspiration, an 
impure sound, produced by contraction of the upper part of 
the throat. 

The orotund requires expansion of the chest, depression of the 
larynx, full and unobstructed opening of the throat, with extension 
of the cavity of the mouth. 

The aspirated voice is generally the result of the organs of speech 
being too much under the influence of certain strong and forcible 
feelings to be able to convert all the breath thrown upon them into 
vocalized expression. 

The guttural is always accompanied with some other quality, and 
seldom applies to more than a few peculiarly expressive words or 
phrases in the same connection. 

Frequent practice of the pure tone and the orotund affords the best 
means of rendering utterance clear, full, strong, and melodious. 

Blaintiveness of Speech is the result of what is called a 
semitonic movement of the voice. 

Ordinarily the voice, in its ascent or descent, with regard to the 
musical scale, is through whole tones ; but in the plaintive form, its 

What does quality signify ? Which are the principal kinds ? How is 
the pure tone distinguished ? What is the orotund voice ? The aspirated ? 
The guttural ? What does the orotund voice require ? Of what is the as- 
pirated voice the result ? What is said of the guttural voice ? Of the prac- 
tice of the pure tone and the orotund ? Of what is plaintiveness the result? 
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range is limited either in upward or downward slide, or both, by half 
tone intervals. 

The plaintive is better suited than any other kind of voice to sub- 
due and soften, and to enlist sympathy. Its peculiar touching and 
moving effects are very much augmented by combination with the 
monotone, or intermittent stress. 

Plaintiveness is usually exhibited with purity of tone, but may 
sometimes very properly be an accompaniment of the orotund or 
aspirated voice. 

RULES FOR QUALITY. 

1. Cheerfulness, gayety, joy, pathos, love, sorrow, solemnity, 
and tranquillity, when not combined with other emotions, 
require the pure tone. 

2. Pathos, solemnity, tranquillity, and joy, when combined 
with grandeur or sublimity, also energetic or vehement forms 
of address, for the most part, demand the orotund. 

3. Wonder, amazement, terror, horror, excessive anger, re- 
venge, despair and remorse, also most ardent and fervent forms 
of expression, usually require the aspirated quality. ' 

4. Hatred, malignity, aversion, loathing, contempt, impa- 
tience, and the like feelings, require guttural quality. 

5. Grief, sorrow, complaint, lamentation, penitence, commis- 
eration, tenderness, supplication, and entreaty, usually demand 
an expression more or less of a plaintive nature. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

1. Cheerfulness and Guyety. 

When o'er the hills, like a gladsome bride, 
Morning walks forth in her beauty's pride, 
And, leading a band of laughing hours, 
Brushes the dew from the nodding flowers ; 
Oh ! cheerily then my voice is heard, 
Mingling with that oi the soaring bird. 

2. Joy. 

Then is Orestes blest ! My griefs are fled ! 
Fled like a dream ! Methinks I tread in air ! 
Surprising happiness ! unlooked for joy ! 
Never let love despair ! Thy prize is mine ! 

3. Love and Tenderness.* 

Me let the tender office long engage, 
To rock the cradle of reposing age ; 

To what is plaintiveness suited ? With what is it accompanied ? What 
is rule first? Rule second? Rule third ? Rule fourth? Rule fifth? Ap- 
ply the rules to the illustrations. Define cheerfuluess. Gayety. Joy. 



* Plaintive. 
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With lenient arts extend a mother's breath, 
Make languor smile, and smooth the bed of death, 
Explore the thought, explain the asking eye, 
And keep at least one parent from the sky. 

4. Pathos, Solemnity, and Grandeur. 

The year 
Has gone, and with it many a glorious throng 
Of happy dreams. Its mark is on the brow, 
Its shadow in each heart. In its swift course 
It waved its sceptre o'er the beautiful ; 
And they are not. It laid its pallid hand 
Upon the strong man ; and the haughty form 
Is fallen, and the flashing eye is dim. 
It trod the hall of revelry, where thronged 
x The bright and joyous ; and the tearful wail 
Of stricken ones is heard where erst the song 
And reckless shout resounded. 

5. Solemnity and Sublimity. 

The hills, 
Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun, — the vales, 
Stretching in pensive quietness between, — 
The venerable woods, — rivers that move 
In majesty, and the complaining brooks, 
That make the meadows green, — and, poured 'round all, 
Old ocean's gray and melancholy waste, — 
Are but the solemn decorations all 
Of the great tomb of man. 

6. Joy and Sublimity. 

Awake, my heart, awake ! 
Green vales and icy cliffs, all join my hymn ! 
Ye living flowers, that skirt the eternal frost ! 
Ye wild goats, sporting round the eagle's nest ! 
Ye eagles, playmates of the mountain storm ! 
Ye lightnings, the dread arrows of the clouds ! 
•Ye signs and wonders of the elements ! — 
Utter forth God, and fill the hills with praise ! 

7. Earnest and Energetic Address. 

I hope, sir, that gentlemen will deliberately survey the 

awful isthmus on which we stand. They may bear down all 

opposition. They may carry the measure triumphantly 

» through this house. But if they do, sir, in my humble judg- 

Define pathos. Grandeur. Energetic. 

5 
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ment, it will be a triumph of the military over the civil 
authority -*- a triumph over the powers of this house — a 
triumph over the constitution of the land — and I pray, sir, 
most devoutly, that it may not prove, in its ultimate effects 
and consequences, a triumph over the liberties of the people. 

8. Vehement Command. 

Strike till the last armed foe expires ! 
Strike for your altars and your fires ! 
Strike for the green graves of your sires ! 
God, and your native land ! 

9. Wonder and Amazement. 

How ill this taper burns ! Ha ! who comes here ! 
I think it is the weakness of mine eyes, 
That shapes this monstrous apparition ! 
It comes upon me ! — Art thou anything ? 

10. Terror and Horror. 

Have mercy, Heaven ! — Ha ! soft ! 't was but a dream ! 
But then so terrible, it shakes my soul ! 
Cold drops of sweat hang on my trembling flesh ! 
My blood grows chilly, and I freeze with horror ! 

11. Despair and Remorse. 

With diadem and sceptre high advanced, 
The lower still I fall, only supreme 
In misery ! Such joy ambition finds ! 

12. Anger and Revenge. 

0, that the slave had forty thousand lives ! 
One is too poor, too. weak, for my revenge ! 
Arise, black vengeance, from thy hollow cell ! 
Yield up, O love, thy crown and hearty throne 
To tyrannous hate ! 

13. Ardent Expression of Courage. 

You see yon foremost squadron there, 

The thickest of the foes, 

And there your banner goes ! 
Let him that serves and honors it 

Show the duty that he owes ! 

Define vehement. Wonder. Amazement. Terror. Horror. Despair. 
Remorse. Anger. Revenge. 
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14. Hatred and Aversion. 

I hate him, for he is a Christian ; 

But more, for that, in low simplicity, 

He lends out money gratis, and brings down 

The rate of usance with us here in Venice. 

If I can catch him once upon the hip, 

I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him ! 

15. Loathing and Contempt. 

Thou worm ! thou viper ! — to thy native earth 
Return ! Away ! Thou art too base for man 
To tread upon. — Thou scum ! Thou reptile ! 

16. Impatience. 

Brutus. Shall I be frighted when a madman stares ? 
Casshts. O ye gods ! ye gods ! must I endure all this ? 

17. Complaint and Lamentation.* 

Alas ! my noble boy ! that thou shouldst die ! 

Thou who wert made so beautifully fair ! 
That death should settle in thy glorious eye, 

And leave his stillness in this clustering hair ! 
How could he mark thee for the silent tomb, 

My proud boy, Absalom ! 

18. Supplication and Entreaty* 

Forsake me not thus, Adam ! Witness, Heaven, 

What love sincere, and reverence in my heart, 

I bear thee, and unwitting have offended, 

Unhappily deceived ! Thy suppliant, 

I beg and clasp thy knees ; bereave me not, 

Whereon I live, thy gentle looks, thy aid, 

Thy counsel in this uttermost distress, 

My only strength and stay. Forlorn of thee, 

Whither should I betake me, where subsist ? 

19. Grief, Sorrow, and Commiseration.* 

As the men approached with cords to lower the coffin into 
the grave, she wrung her hands, and broke into an agony of 
grief. The poor woman who attended her took her by the 

Define hatred. Aversion. Loathing. Contempt. Impatience. Lamen- 
tation. Supplication. Entreaty. Sorrow. 



* Plaintive. 
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ami, endeavoring to raise her from the earth, and to whisper 
something like consolation. "Nay, now, — nay, now, — 
don't take it so sorely to heart." She could only shake her 
head and wring her hands, as one not to be comforted. 



MOVEMENT. 

Movement, in elocution, as in music, refers to the time or 
rate of utterance. 

The most common distinctions of movement are into mod' 
erate, slow, very slow, finely, brisk, and rapid. 

The degree or kind of movement must .correspond with the pervad- 
ing sentiment of the language, the action described, and the nature 
of the feeling or emotion expressed. 

The rate of utterance for unimpassioned thought is usually mode- 
rate ; and that for impassioned expression, quick proportionably as 
the feeling is lively or rapid, or slow proportionably as the emotion 
is more or less grave and deep. 

The fault in movement most to be guarded against by readers and 
speakers is, that of a uniform use of either a moderate, slow, or quick 
rate, without regard to the sentiment or language uttered. 

RULES FOR MOVEMENT. 

1. Didactic thought, and simple narration or description, 
require the moderate movement. 

2. Pathos, reverence, solemnity, and language expressive of 
grandeur, vastness, and the like, demand the slow movement. 

3. Deep solemnity, adoration, awe, horror and consternation, 
require very slow movement. 

4. Cheerfulness, liveliness, and the gentler forms of all vivid 
emotions, find appropriate utterance in the lively movement. 

5. Gayety, joy and humor, demand the brisk movement. 

6. Hurry, confusion, violent anger and sudden fear, require 
the rapid rate of utterance. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

1. Didactic Thought and Simple Narration. 

The old philosopher we read of, might not have been 
dreaming when he discovered that the order of the sky was 
like a scroll of written music, and that two stars (which are 

To what does Movement refer? Which are the common distinctions of 
movement ? To what must the movement correspond ? What fault is men- 
tioned? What is the rule for moderate movement? For slow movement ? 
For very slow movement ? For lively movement ? For brisk movement ? 
For rapid movement? Define didactic. Apply the rules. 
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said to have appeared centuries after his death, in the very 
places he mentioned) were wanting to complete the harmony. 
We know how wonderful are phenomena of color; how 
strangely like consummate art the strongest dyes are blended 
in the plumage of birds, and in the cups of flowers ; so that, 
to the practised eye of the painter, the harmony is inimitably 
perfect. It is natural to suppose every part of the universe 
equally perfect ; and it is a 'glorious and elevating thought, 
that the stars of heaven are moving on continually to music ; 
and that the sounds we daily listen to are but parts of a melody 
that reaches to the very centre of God's illimitable spheres. 

2. Grandeur and Vastness. 

And these are suns ! — Vast, central, living fires, 
Lords of dependent systems, kings of worlds 
That wait as satellites upon their power, 
And flourish in their smile. Awake, my soul, 
And meditate the wonder ! Countless suns 
Blaze round thee, leading forth their countless worlds !— 
Worlds, in whose bosoms living things rejoice, 
And drink the bliss of being from the fount 
Of all-pervading love ! What mind can know, 
What tongue can utter, all their multitudes, — 
Thus numberless in numberless abodes ? 

3. Solemnity and Pathos. 

Ye Ve gathered to your place of prayer, 

With slow and measured tread ; 
Your ranks are full, your mates all there, 

But the soul of one has fled. 

He was the proudest in his strength, 

The manliest of ye all ; 
Why lies he at that fearful length, 

And ye around his pall ? 

4. Profound Reverence and Adoration. 

Oh ! thoughts ineffable ! Oh ! visions blest ! 

Though worthless our conceptions all of thee, 
Yet shall thy shadowed image fill our breast, 

And waft its homage to thy Deity. 
God ! thus alone my lonely thoughts can soar ; 

Thus seek Thy presence, Being wise and good ! 
'Midst Thy vast works admire, obey, adore ! 

Define grandeur. Vastness. Pathos. Reverence. Adoration. 
5* 
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5. Deep Solemnity, Awe, and Consternation. . 

Night, sable goddess ! from her ebon throne, 
In rayless majesty now stretches forth 
Her leaden sceptre o'er a slumbering world. 
Silence how dead ! and darkness how profound ! 
Nor eye nor listening ear an object finds. 

6. Cheerfulness. 

Sweet are the uses of adversity, — 
And this our life, exempt from public haunts, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 

7. Lively Description. 

A farmer once to London went, 
To pay the worthy Squire his rent ; 
He comes, he knocks, soon entrance gains, — 
Who at the doors such guests detains ? 
Forth struts the squire, exceeding smart — 
" Farmer, you 're welcome to my heart. 
You 've brought my rent then to a hair ! 
The best of tenants, I declare ! " 

8. Joy and Mirth. 

There is joy in the mountain ; the bright waves leap, 
Like the bounding stag when he breaks from sleep ; 
Mirthfully, wildly, they flash along — 
Let the heavens ring with song ! 

9. Gayety and Humor. 

The stars are rolling in the sky, 

The earth rolls on below, 
And we can feel the rattling wheel 

Revolving as we go. 

Then tread away, my gallant boys, 

And make the axle fly, — 
Why should not wheels go round about, 

Like planets in the sky ? 

10. Sudden Fear. 

But hark ! that heavy sound breaks in once more, 
As if the clouds its echo would repeat ! 
And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before ! 

Define awe. Consternation. Cheerfulness. Mirth. Humor. 
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11. Violent Anger. 

Tut ! tut ! 
Grace me no grace, nor uncle me no uncle ! 
I am no traitor's uncle ! and that word, grace, 
In an ungracious mouth, is but profane. 

12. Hurry and Haste. 

More rapid than eagles his coursers they come ; 

And he whistled and shouted, and called them by name. 

Now, Dasher ! now, Dancer ! now, Prancer ! now, Vixen ! 

On, Comet ! on, Cupid ! on, Donder and Blixen — 

To the top of the porch ! to the top of the wall ! 

Now, dash away ! dash away ! dash away, all ! 



GENERAL REMARKS. 

The elements which have been explained in the foregoing 
analysis admit of various combinations. Every shade of 
style or sentiment, to some extent, presents a peculiar combi- 
nation of principles. Even in the same piece there may be 
variations demanding kinds of expression widely differing. 

The organs of speech, therefore, should be not only so disci- 
plined as readily and naturally to adapt themselves to the gen- 
eral character of different pieces, but to all the changes, even 
those the most frequent and abrupt, that can be required in 
any continuous reading or speaking. 

For the convenience of marking the expression of pieces 
for the practical application^ of rules and principles, most of 
the elements explained will now be recapitulated, with a sys- 
tem of notation, in 

A TABULAR VIEW. 



Elbmbnts 



Pauae. 
Inflection. 
Pitch. 
Force. 

Stress. 

duality. 

Movement. 



Varieties or Subdivisions. 



Rhetorical — Central — Demiccsural — Final. 

Rising — Falling — Circumflex — Monotone. 

Very Low — Low —Middle — High — Very High. 

Suppressed — Subdued — Moderate — Energetic — 
Vehement — Sustained. 

Radical — Vanishing — Median— Compound — 
Thorough — Intermittent. . 

The Pure— The Orotund — The Aspirated— The 
Guttural — The Plaintive 

Very Slow — Slow — Moderate — Lively — Brisk- 
Rapid 



Notation. 



(I) (") y (i)(") 
}liS ) (L V ) <m.)-<h.) 



(Hh.) 

(Sp.) (Sb.) (Md.) (En.) (Vh.) (St.) 
Cr.) (r.) (m.) (c.) (th.) (tr.) 
(P.) (O.) (A.) (Q.) (PI.) 
(Be.) (S.) (Mm.) (Lt.) (Br.) (R.) 



AW — Arm — At — Air — Ask — End — Err — Eve — It — Odd — Do — 
Pull— ETp— Ale — Ice — Old— Our— Oil— C/se. 

Define anger. What is said of the combination of elements 7 What is 
said about the organs of speech 7 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

The tonic or vowel sounds, as represented in the words at 
the bottom of the Table, should, each, as a review exercise, be 
run through all the varieties of inflection, pitch, force, stress, 
quality, and movement. 

The manner of applying the symbols of notation is shown, 
and, also, an exercise given for modulating the voice, in the 
following 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

1. Caution, Solemnity, Tranquillity. 

[L. Sp. Hush ! 1 t is a holy hour ! the quiet room w 
r. & Seems | like a temple, while yon soft lamp sheds n 

m. S.] A faint and starry radiance through the gloom, ii 

And the sweet stillness, down on bright young heads, 
With all their clustering locks untouched | by care, 
• And bowed | as flowers | are bowed with night | in 
prayer. 

2. Earnest Interrogation. 

[H. Vh. Why stand we here idle ? What is it I that gen- 
c. O. tlemen wish ? What would they have ? Is life | so 
Lv.] dear, or peace | so sweet, as to be purchased | at the 
price of chains | and slavery ? 

3. Amazement and Horror. 

[LI. Sp. Creation sleeps. 'T is as the general pulse H 
m. A. Of life stood | still, and nature made a pause, 
Ss.] An awful \ pause, prophetic | of her hid. 

4. Melancholy, Cheerfidness, Mirth. 

[L. Sb. With eyes \ upraised | its one J inspired, 

m. P. Pile Melancholy | sat retired ; 

S.] And, from her wild \ sequestered seat, 

In notes, by distance | made more swiet, 

Poured through the mellow hern | her pensive soul. 

[H. En. But, O, how altered, and sprightlier the tone ! 

t. Lv.] When Cheerfulness, a nymph of healthiest hue, 
Her bow I across her shoulder flung, 
Her buskins \ gemmed with morning dew, 
Blew an inspiring air that dale and thicket rung, 



By what symbols are the different kinds of pauses represented ? By what 
the different kinds of inflections ? By what the kinds of pitch ? By what 
the kinds of force ? By what the kinds of stress ? By what the kinds of 
quality ? By what the kinds of movement ? 
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[Br.] Brown Exercise rejoiced to hear ; 

And Sport leapt up, and seized his beechen spear. 

5. Hurry and Haste, 

[H. Vh. Speed, Malise, SPE&D !— The dun-deer's hide | 

r. A. On Jlehter foot | was never tied ; 

R.] Speed, Malise, SPEED ! such cause | of haste 
Thine active sinews | never braced ; 
Bend J gainst the steepy-hiU thy breast — 
RtlSH I down like t5rrent | from its crest ! 

6. Pathos, Terror, Aversion. 

[H. Md. The child stretched forth his little hands \ 
m.P.Pl. To grasp the hand \ he gave — 
En. r.] Then William \ shrieked; [LI. Sp. tr. G.] The hand n 
He | touched | was | cold | and damp | and dead ! 

7. Lamentation. 

[M. Sb. 0, unexpected stroke, worse than of death ! 
v. P. Must I leave thee, happy walks and shddes, 
PL SJ Fit haunts of gods ? Where I had hoped to spend, 

Quiet though sad, the respite of thdt day, 

That must be mortal to us both. 

8. Shout of Command, Pathos. 

[Hh. St. On ! ye brave, 

th. 0. Who rush to glory, or | the grave ! 
Br.] Wave, Munich, all thy banners wave ! 

And charge | with all thy chivalry ! 
[H. Sb. Ah ! few shall part where many mket ! 
m. P. The snow | shall be their winding shbet, 
PL S.] And every turf \ beneath their feet " 
Shall be | a soldier's sepulchre. 

9. Rapturous Emotion. 

[H. En. The world \ recedes, it disappears ! 

x. O. Br.] Heaven \ opens on my eyes ! My ears H 

With sounds seraphic ring ! 
[Hh. Vh.] Lend, lend your wfaigs ! I mount ! I fly ! 
O grave ! where I is thy victory ? 
O Death ! where is thy sting f 

Explain the application of notation in the illustrations. Repeat all the 
rules for rhetorical and harmonic pauses. The rules for the rising inflec- 
tion. For the falling. For the monotone. For the circumflex. For pitch. 
For force. For stress. For quality. For movement. 
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10. Didactic Thought. 

[M. Md. The moral power is what tyrants have most cause 
m. P. to dread. It addresses itself to the thought and the 
Mm.] judgment of men. No physical force can arrest its 
progress. Its approaches are unseen, hut its conse- 
quences are deeply felt. It enters garrisons most 
strongly fortified, and operates in the palaces of 
kings and emperors. We should cherish this 
power, as essential to the preservation of our gov- 
ernment, and as the most efficient means of ame- 
liorating the political condition of our race. And 
this can only be done by a reverence for the laws, 
and by the exercise of an elevated patriotism. 

11. Grave and Serious Description. 

[L. En. The vengeance which the French took of the 
m. O. Swiss, for their determined opposition to the inva- 
S.] sion of their country, was decisive and terrible. 

The soldiers dispersed over the country, carried fire, 
and sword, and robbery, into the most tranquil and 
hidden valleys of Switzerland. From the depths 
of sweet retreats echoed the shrieks of murdered 
men, stabbed in their humble dwellings, under the 
shadow of the high mountains, in the midst of those 
scenes of nature which make solemn and pure the 
secret thought of man, and appal him with the 
majesty of God. The flying peasants saw, in the 
midst of the night, their implements of husbandry, 
and the hopes of the future year, expiring in one 
cruel conflagration. 

12. Bold Declamation. 

[H. Vh. I call upon that right reverend, and this most 

th. O. learned bench, to vindicate the religion of their 

Lv. God, to support the justice of their country. I call 

upon the bishops, to interpose the unsullied sanctity 

of their lawn, ■ — upon the judges, to interpose the 

Furity of their ermine, to save us from this pollution, 
call upon the honor of your lordships, to reverence 
the dignity of your ancestors, and to maintain vour 
own. I call upon the spirit and humanity of my 
country, to vindicate the national character. 

Mark the last three illustrations for emphasis, inflection, and for rhetorical 
pauses. How does emphasis differ from accent ? Inflection from pitch 1 
ritch from force 7 Force from stress ? 



POPULAR 

SERIES OF ARITHMETICS, 

ADAPTED TO ALL GRADES OF PUPILS; 
IN THREE BOOKS. 

BY BENJAMIN GREENLEAF, A. M. 

PRINCIPAL OF BRADFORD (MASS.) TEACHERS* SEMINARY. 

IMPROVED STEREOTYPE EDITIONS. 



The publisher invites the attention of Teachers and School Com- 
mittees to this valuable series of Arithmetics, and especially to the 
important improvements which have recently been made. 

I. MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 

This book, as its title indicates, is strictly mental, and designed for 
children ; and while it is sufficiently simple and easy for " beginners, w it 
advances with gradual steps till it presents to the learner all the Tables 
in simple and compound numbers, and many ingenious and practical 
questions under them, and also several sections in simple fractions, the 
whole being admirably adapted to the capacities of young scholars, and 
to prepare them for the next book of the series. 

II. INTRODUCTION TO THE NATIONAL ARITHMETIC. 

This book consists of mental and written Arithmetic, " on the Induc- 
tive SrsTEM, combining the Analytic and Synthetic Methods." 

The present edition has been thoroughly revised and entirely re- 
written, and nearly 150 pages of new matter have been added. The 
following are some of the prominent features of this work. 

1. The arrangement is strictly progressive and philosophical, no prin- 
ciple being anticipated. 

2. The language is simple, precise, and accurate, rendering the rules, 
definitions, and illustrations, intelligible to the pupil. 

3. The examples are eminently practical, and adapted not only to 
illustrate and fix in the mind the principles which they involve, but also 
to interest the pupil, exercise his ingenuity, and inspire a love for the 
science. 

4. The reasons for the operations have been shown, and the learner is 
led to look into the philosophy of the subject, rather than perform me- 
chanically operations which he does not understand. 

5. The subject of Cancellation is more fully treated, it is believed, 
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than in any other work of the kind. The principles upon which it de- 
pends, and the different modes of operation are fully developed, and its 
application and use are made perfectly clear to the scholar. 

6. Several subjects not in the former edition, have been added in this ; 
as, Ratio, Duties, Profit and Loss, Factors, Progression, Annuities, &c. ; 
and others, as, Notation and Numeration, Interest, Proportion, Extrac- 
tion of the Roots, and their application, have been greatly extended and 
improved, making the book sufficiently extensive for Common Schools, 

7. Questions have been inserted at the bottom of the pages, designed 
to direct the attention of teachers and pupils to the most important prin- 
ciples of the science, and. fix them in tne mind. 

III. THE NATIONAL ARITHMETIC. 

This book is designed more particularly for advanced scholars in our 
Public Schools, High Schools, and Academies, and, like the Introduc- 
tion, combines the Analytic and Synthetic Methods. It was 
revised in 1847, and contains the most valuable modern improvements. 

In describing its prominent characteristics it may be remarked, — 

1. That it is a complete system of itself, comprising all the elemen- 
tary Rules, as well as those pertaining to the higher branches of the 
science, together with a full illustration and demonstration of their 
principles, and contains, it is believed, a greater amount and variety of 
matter strictly arithmetical, than can be found in any other treatise of 
the kind. 

2. It embraces a large amount of mercantile information not usually 
found in arithmetics, but important to those destined for the warehouse 
or counting room. 

3. The Custom House business, carefully prepared by officers of the 
Boston Custom House, the Philosophical and Geometrical Problems, the 
articles on Banking and Exchange, are full, and have passed under the 
revision of those who are well acquainted with these respective de- 
partments. 

Of the entire Series of Arithmetics thus briefly described, we have 
ample testimony from many of the most intelligent School Com- 
mittees and Teachers in New England and elsewhere, that it is better 
adapted than any other before the public, to secure to the pupil mental 
discipline, thorough knowledge of the principles of the science, and facil- 
ity in their application. 

The great popularity of Greenleaf *s Arithmetic is indicated by the 
fact that it is now in general use in the best schools throughout New 
England, including the several State Normal Schools, in Massa- 
chusetts, in New York City, and in hundreds of academies and select 
schools in various sections of the United States. 

Two editions of this Arithmetic, one containing 1 the answers in the 
book, and the other without them, are now published. 

Complete Keys to the Introduction and National Arithmetics, 
containing full solutions and explanations, are prepared for the con- 
venience of teachers only. 

Copies of the work will be furnished for examination, on application 
to the Publisher, Robert S. Davis, No. 120 Washington Street, 
Boston, or to Sanborn & Carter, Exchange Street, Portland. 
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The attention of Teachers and Superintendents of Schools, is respectively invited 
to this popular system ef Arithmetic, which is well adapted to all classes of students, 

tt^ Copies of the work furnished for examination, on application to the Publisher. 

To those who have not had an opportunity to examine the work, the foUowing testimo- 
nials from eminent teachers, indicating some of its peculiar excellences, are submitted: 

Phillips Academy, Andover, May 15, 1840. 

Your " National Arithmetic " has been used as a text book in this Institution for 
several years. We had previously made trial of several different systems, and the 
comparison has satisfied us that your work possesses decided advantages over all 
others now in use. 

One of the peculiar excellences of your book is, that the examples are so con- 
structed and diversified as to exhaust the subject. It' would be almost impossible for 
a pupil to perform your examples in course, and remain ignorant of any of the 
important principles of the science. Your work is also happily adapted to accom 
plish a still higher and more important object, — mental discipline. There art 
various other points to which I might allude, as the originality of your examples 
their practical character, &<$. ; but the crowning excellence of your system is, thai 
it works well in the school-room. 

We have used your " Introductory Arithmetic " in our preparatory department 
for the last two years, and find it to possess substantially the same valuable qualities 
that characterize the larger work. W. H. Wells, 

B. Greenleaf, Esq. Instructor in English Department. 

From Marshall Conant, Esq., Principal of Framingham Academy, — formerly a 

Teacher in one of the Public Schools, Boston. 

After giving Greenleaf 's Arithmetic and Introduction a pretty thorough examina- 
tion, I concluded to give them a trial ; and it has been attended with success. The 
definitions and rules, both in the National Arithmetic and Introduction, are stated 
with admirable clearness. A feature of these works, which pleases me much, is the 
selection of such examples as fully illustrate the principles, ana teach a skilful applica- 
tion of the rules of arithmetic. The ** Mental Arithmetic " by the same author, is 
well arranged and perspicuous, and goes so far as to prepare the pupil to enter with 
ease the next work of the series. I particularly like the tables, ana the application 
of them in the latter part of the book. In publishing all the works of this author, 
I feel that you are doing good service to the cause of education. 

Framingham, July 3, 1845. Marshall Conant. 

The Mental, Introductory, and National Arithmetics, by Mr. Greenleaf have been 
for some time used in the school under my charge ; so that, from expenence I can 
speak freely of their merits. The rules are given in clear and precise language ; 
illustrated where necessary by examples ; and furnished with so many questions, 
skilfully varied, as to render it impossible for any one, after fairly going through the 
series, to be without a competent knowledge of the subject. 

These observations apply particularly to the National Arithmetic. Its efficiency 
is acknowledged wherever it has been used. During the last six years I have had 
scholars in every stage of progress, and I have invariably found that it furnished all 
the information which they desired, while by its systematic arrangement the princi- 
ples of the science were acquired with pleasure and facility. It is superior, in my 
opinion, to any work now before the public. James B. Batchelleb, 

Marble-head] April 11, 1846. Principal of Centre School, 

After a careful examination of Greenleaf 's Arithmetic, and comparing it with a 
library of Arithmetics which I am fortunate enough to possess, I am prepared to 
say, that as a practical and scientific work, it is the best I have seen ; and I can but 
regard it only as a valuable acquisition to this department of education. The pecu- 
liar excellences of the work, consist in the clearness of its arrangement ana the 
omission of a mass of explanation, tending to confuse the pupil, and to defeat what 
I regard as one great object of education, the learning of the young to think. It is a 
work which should be introduced into all our schools, and I am persuaded that 
when its merits become known, it will supersede many works of more extensive 
circulation, but of far less merit. Having felt that an arithmetic prepared for the 
higher schools, and at the same time adapted to the comprehension of very younz 
pupils, was a great desideratum, I have for a long time desired to see such* a work 
as this which Ihave now in use in my school. Moses Woolson, 

Bangor, Me., June l&A, 1S44. Principal of the Female High School 
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After a careful examination and thorough trial of <r Greenleaf 's Series of Arith- 
metics." I am prepared to say, that in my opinion they are better calculated than 
any other system with which I am acquainted, to lead the scholar by easy and 
natural steps, from the plainest to the most difficult parts of the science. After 
haying tried the experiment, I am decidedly of the opinion that more accomplished 
and thorough Arithmeticians may be made by using Greenleaf 1 s Series, than by 
using any other books now before the public. Levi Adams, 

Northampton, Sept. 9, 1845. Principal of Soys H>gh School 

Benjamin Greenleaf, Esq.: Dear Sir — I made a very careful examination of 
your National and Introductory Arithmetics, soon after their publication, and being 
highly pleased with their arrangement, and believing them to be works of superior 
excellence, I took immediate measures to introduce them into my school. Since 
their introduction I have constantly used them, and I feel confident that my scholars 
have progressed more rapidly, and have obtained a more thorough and practical 
knowledge of the science of numbers, than they would have done from any other of 
the numerous systems with which I am acquainted. It is now nearly nine years 
since I commenced using your system of arithmetic, and it gives me great pleasure 
to say, that the longer I teach from your books, the better I am satisfied of their 
superiority over all other works now before the public. 

I think your Mental, Introductory and National Arithmetics form a series of just 
such books as the best good of all our schools demands. John Batch elder, 

Lynn, July 4th, 1845. Principal of the Franklin School, Lynn, Mass* 

Dedham, Dec. 2d, 1844 
The Committee on the examination of books for the schools in Dedham, have 
approved of Greenleap's Arithmetic, and recommend the early adoption of the 
same as soon as practicable, to the teachers and parents of the several schools in 
our town. Samuel B. Babcock, 

Clerk of School Committee. 

I have carefully examined Greenleaf 's Introduction to the National Arithmetic, 
also his National Arithmetic, and find them throughout excellently calculated for 
the purpose stated in the Author's Preface. The matter is well selected and judi- 
ciously arranged ; the practical rules are given with great clearness, and the exam- 
Sles and illustrations prove the thorough knowledge of the author in all the practical 
etails of this important branch of education. The work needs only to be examined 
to be recommended. D. M. Kimball, 

Teacherof Mathematics. Natural Philosophy and Astronomy. 
WUtiston Seminary, E. Hampton, (Mass.) Oct. 10, 1845. 

I have examined " Greenleaf 's Introduction to the National Arithmetic," which 
you sent me, and am convinced that the work is far superior to anything of the kind 
that I have ever seen This treatise alone, as I think, contains all that is necessary 
to fit one for the practical business of life, and I doubt not it will receive the appro- 
bation of both teachers and scholars wherever it is used. The School Committee 
of this town have recommended it for use in all our schools, which is the highest 
praise thev can bestow upon any school book. P. Lang don Chandler, 

WaterviUe, (Ms.) June 2d, 1844. In behalf of the Committee, Wdterville. 

Taunton x Nov. 29, 1843. 
The School Committee of this town, after a careful examination of Mr. Green 
leaf's Arithmetics, and comparing them with several other works treating upon this 
branch of education, voted unanimously to adopt them in the Public Schools of this 
town. A. A. Leach, Secretary, 

In behalf of the Committee. 

I have examined Mr. Greenleaf 's National Arithmetic with much care, and having 
tested its merits, by its introduction and use in my Private School, I am happy to 
state that it meets my unqualified approval. With the " Introduction " I am highly 
pleased ; since its adoption in my school, I have witnessed with much satisfaction, 
an increased interest in the study of Arithmetic among the younger portion of my 
pupils, and from comparing their proficiency in this branch with that of previous 
terms, I am fully satisfied that it is the most valuable work of the kind with which 
I am acquainted ; and can cheerfully recommend it as well deserving the attention 
of Teachers and School Committees. A. A. Leach, 

TatuUon, Nov. 09th, 1843. Principal of Select Sc/iool 
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*■ ■ ■ ■ . . 1 1. 

Extract from a letter from Rev. William H. Tyler, Principal of Young Ladies' 

Institute, Pittsjield, dated November 30, 1843. 

I have thoroughly examined the National Arithmetic, and am satisfied that it is on 
the whole decidedly a better arithmetic than any other I am acquainted with. I am 
governed in this preference by the high estimation in which I hold the practical char- 
acter of the work. It is pre-eminently practical in the general subjects it comprises. 

1 did not sit down, however, to write a recommendation of the work, but merely 
to ask that you will have the kindness to forward the number of copies needed for 
immediate use in this Institute. We have at this time forty-five pupils pursuing 
this study, in the use of Adams* Arithmetic, and we wish to supply them at once 
with the National Arithmetic. Will you forward that number to my address ? 

Phillip* Academy, ( Teachers' Seminary,) Andover, Muss. February 10, 1844. 
B. Green leap, Esq. — We have adopted the "National Arithmetic " as a text- 
book in this Institution. Having examined most of our popular systems of arith- 
metic, I can say with sincerity, that I regard your book as better adapted to meet 
the wants of academies, and the higher classes in common schools, than any other 
treatise on the subject W. H. Wells, Instructor in English Department. 

1 have for more than four years used Mr. Greenleaf s " National Arithmetic,*' and 
have no hesitation in saying that I regard it the best text-book of the kind extant. 
Mr. Greenleaf has in this work reserved the excellences of all other authors with 
whom I am acquainted, while at the same time, he has rejected much which in 
them is objectionable. This book must have been the result of much hard study, 
and is admirably Adapted to academies and advanced classes in common schools. 
I have used his ** Introduction " and " Mental Arithmetic " for a less time, but long 
enough to be able to estimate the comparative merits of the books. I regard these 
also as works of great merit, and happily adapted to the use of common schools. 

I am decidedly of the opinion that no series of arithmetics with which I am ac- 
quainted, is so well calculated to lead the pupil to gain a thorough practical knowl- 
edge of figures, as this. 

Mr. Greenleaf s books may claim more of originality than most other arithmetics 
extant ; his arrangement is systematic ; his examples are calculated at once to inter- 
est the mind, and to explain and fix the principles, and more than any other author 
whose works I have examined, he has given the reason for the rules which he has 
laid down. These books are already extensively used in Orange County, (Vt.) and 
that will be a happy d%y for our schools, when they shall be the oooks used through- 
out our State. Hikam Oecutt, Principal of the Academy. 

Thetfora\ ( Vt.) February 24, 1846. 

The Committee of the Ward School Teachers' Association, to whom was referred 
the subject of the several arithmetics presented to the Association for adoption, 
respectfully ask leave to offer the following Report : 

The Committee have deferred acting upon tnis important subject, to afford each 
individual opportunity to become thoroughly acquainted with the wants of the nu- 
merous works claiming their attention, and they have properly appreciated this 
branch of study, embracing, as it does, so much time allotted to common school 
education, — forever regarded as difficult and seldom commending itself to the youth- 
ful mind. They have unanimously resolved to recommend GreenleaPs Mental, In- 
troductory and National Arithmetics, for adoption by this association, and would 
merely aad, that in their opinion no system of arithmetic hitherto published, com- 
bines so many excellent features for imparting a knowledge of figures, and render- 
ing the study of numbers a delightful task, as Greenleaf s. The arrangement of 
rules, — the beautiful illustration of principles, — and the numerous examples re- 
quiring solution by the pupil, render this work preferable to any other submitted for 
examination. The Committee are confident that their opinion as here expressed, 
will be sustained by every teacher who may use Greenleaf s Arithmetics, — all of 
which is respectfully submitted. 

Resolved, That this Association adopt and earnestly recommend Greenleaf 's Men- 
tal, Introductory and National Arithmetics, and that we use our best exertions to 
secure their introduction into the numerous schools of this city. 

Seneca Durand, Chairman. Edward McIlboy, Henry W. Hull, 
£. H. Jenny, John Walsh, Benjamin Wyman. 

I certify, that the above is a correct copy of the Report of the Committee on Books 
of the Ward School Teachers' Association of the city of New York ; and which was 
unanimously adopted at a meeting held February 4, 1946. 

William Kennedy, Recording Secretary, 
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I have examined with some attention the Arithmetics of Mr. Greenleaf, which 
you left with me, and take pleasure in saying that I prefer them to any others which 
nave fallen under my notice. In the course of study which I prepared at the re- 
quest of the Committee, I recommended Greenleaf 's Arithmetic. 

Elbridge Smith, 

Worcester , (Mass.) April 16, 1845. Principal of the High School. 

Having carefully examined Greenleaf 's Arithmetics, and having been permitted 
to introduce them into our schools, I am happy to say, after several months 1 expe- 
rience, that they have more than equalled my expectations, and in my opinion are 
better adapted to the wants of our common schools, than any other I nave ever 
been acquainted with. 

The rules are easily understood by children, and the arrangement and illustrations 
suited to their capacities and wants. The short system of Book-Keeping gives ad 
ditional value to the work, in a school where this is not taught as a separate 
branch. William Seaver. 

Quincy, (Mass.) December 10, 1844. 

I prefer Greenleaf 's series of Arithmetics to any other I am acquainted with, and 
I intend to have all my scholars study it. I have just introduced the National 
Arithmetic, and think it preferable to Emerson's Third Part, which I shall no longer 
use. I am much pleased with the Mental Arithmetic, and have prevailed upon some 
of the teachers of the primary schools to introduce it, much to their own gratinca 
tion, and advantage of their pupils. Quincy Bicknell, Jr. 

Quincy, (Mass.) July 15, 1845. 

Having used Greenleaf 's National Arithmetic, for the last five rears, with great 
success, I feel warranted in pronouncing it the best work on that science that I nave 
ever seen, and exactly adapted to the wants of the higher classes in our common 
schools. Greenleaf s Introduction possesses equal merit, and claims the atten- 
tion of town committees in general. I think this is decidedly the best work 
for common schools that has ever been published. Daniel F. Deafer. 

Dedham, (Mass.) December , 21, 1844. 

Extract from a Letter from Robert T. Conant, Esq., Principal of PkUtsburg, (N. T.) 

Academy, dated July 23, 1844. 

I must express my decided and almost unqualified approbation of GreenleaTs 
Arithmetic. I will say, that it i&> in my opinion, superior to any arithmetic with 
which I am acquainted. Ultimately, I have no doubt it will be introduced into this 
Academy, and the sooner the better. 

Having used the National Arithmetic, together with the Introduction to the same, 
for some time in my school, I feel bound to say, that I consider them decidedly the 
best works upon the same subject, ever offered to the public. In the course of my 
duties as a teacher, I have often lamented the want of a proper work on the science 
of numbers, so arranged as to render it attractive, and, at the same time, easily 
available ; and I am happy in being able to say, that in my opinion, these works 
come so near to the charaoter of the teachers' ideal, that I have no fears of their 
being soon supplanted. After a cursory examination of the Mental Arithmetic, for 
beginners, (the appearance of which I welcome, to complete the series,) I have no 
hesitation in saying, that I believe it to be well adapted to the wants of children, 
and every way worthy of its author. H. P. Andrews, 

Lynn, July 1, 1845. Principal of Mount Vernon Street School. 

Conclusion of a Letter from Professor Chase, of Dartmouth College, to the Author* 

Another excellency in your work, consists in the demonstration of the rules. 
There is surely no reason why the principles of arithmetic should not be demon- 
strated as rigidly as the propositions of Geometry ; and the study of Arithmetic 
with proper demonstrations, forms the best possible preparation for the study of 
Geometry and Algebra. 

Hanover, (N. H.) September 10, 1845. 

Extract from a Letter from Rev. Samuel J. May, Principal of State Normal School, 

dated Lexington, Mass., July 10, 1843. 

Of the " National Arithmetic " I am prepared to speak highly. It is the work of 
a sensible man, who has had long experience, as a successful teacher of youth. If I 
could have but one book of the kind in my school, I should prefer this to any I am 
acquainted with. 



Robert S. Davis* Pullications. 
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PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN ENGLISH COMPOSI- 
TION. By R. G. Parker, A. M ., Principal of the Franklin Gram- 
mar School, Boston. Eighty-ninth Stereotype Edition. 

DjT The reputation of this little Manual is now so well established as to 
render it unnecessary to present many of the numerous testimonials in its 
favor, received from teachers and others of the first respectability. 

The School Committee of Boston authorized its introduction into the Public 
Schools of the city, soon after the first edition was issued, and it is now the 
only work on Composition used in them. It has also been adopted ad a text- 
book in a large number of the best schools and higher seminaries in various 
sections of the United States, having been highly commended by all intelli- 
gent teachers, who have used it, and the demand is constantly increasing. 

To show the high estimate of the work in England, the fact may be stated, that 
it has been republished and stereotyped in London, and nine large editions have 
been sold there 5 which, together with its favorable reception throughout the 
United States, furnishes sufficient evidence of its practical utility. 

Among the public notices of the work in England, are the two following 1 

The design of this work is unexceptionably good. By a series of progres 
live exercises the scholar is conducted from the formation of easy sentences to 
the more difficult and complex arrangement of words and ideas He is, step 
by step, initiated into the rhetorical propriety of the language, and furnished 
with directions and models for analyzing, classifying, and writing down his 
thoughts in a distinct and comprehensive manner. — London Jour, of Education. 

Of the Exercises in Composition, by Parker, we can speak with unmingled 

E raise. It is not enough to say, that they are the best that we have, for we 
ave none worth mention. The book is fully effective both in suggesting ideas 
or pointing out the method of thinking, and also in teaching the mode of ex- 
pressing ideas with propriety and elegance. — English Montldy Magazine. 

From Mr. Walker ', Principal ofihe Eliot School, Boston. 
This work is evidently the production of a thorough and practical teacher, 
and in my opinion it does the author much credit. By such a work all the 
difficulties and discouragements which the pupil has to encounter, in his first 
attempts to write, are in a great measure removed, and be is led on, progres- 
sively, in a methodical and philosophical manner, till he can express his ideas 
on any subject which circumstances or occasion may require, not only with 
sufficient distinctness and accuracy, but even with elegance and propriety. 
An elementary treatise on composition, like the one before me, is certainly 
much wanted at the present day. I think this work will have an extensive 
circulation, and I hope the time is not distant, when this branch of education, 
hitherto much neglected, will receive that attention which in some degree its 
importance demands. 

From J. TV. Bulkley, Esq., Principal of an Academy, Albany. 

I have examined " Parker's Exercises in Composition/ 7 and am delighted 
with the work 5 I have often felt the want of just that kind of aid, that is here 
afforded : the use of this book will diminish the labor of the teacher, and great- 
ly facilitate the progress of the pupil in a study that has hitherto been attended 
with many trials to the teacher, and perplexities to the learner. 

If Mr. Parker has not strewed the path of the student with flowers, he has 
''removed many stumbling-blocks out of the way, made crooked things straight, 
and rough places smooth." It ie certainly one of the happiest efforts that I 
have ever seen in this department of letters, — affording to tne student a beau- 
tiful introduction to the most important principles and rules of rhetoric ; and I 
would add, that if carefully studied, it will afford a " sure guide " to written com 
position. I shall use my influence to secure its introduction to all our schools. 
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LEYERETT'S CMBAR AND FOLSOll'S CICERO. 



LEVERETT'S CjESAR'S COMMENTARIES. Caii Julii Ce- 
saris Commentarii de Bello Gallico ad Codices Parisinos receneiii, 
i N. L. Achaintre et N. E. Lemaire. Accesserunt Notulae An- 
glic®, atque Index Historicus et Geographicus. Caravit F. P. 
Leverett. Editio stereotypa. 

From John J. Owen, Principal of Cornelius Institute, New York, and Editor 

o/Xenophon's Anabasis. 

I have examined with tome attention Caesar 1 ! Commentaries, edited by 
I<everett, and Cicero's Orations, edited by Folsom, and am happy to recom- 
mend them to classical teachers, aa being, in my estimation, far superior to 
any other editions of those works, to which students in this country hare 
general access. The typography is fair and accurate, and the general appear- 
ance of the books does honor to the enterprising publisher. I hope these 
editions will be extensively used in our Academies and High Schools. 

(Signed) Johw J. Owen, Cornelius Institute. 

New York, Nov. 22, 1843. 

I hare attentively perused Leverett's Caesar. The neatness and accuracy 
of the Text, and the beautiful adaptation of the Notes, compel me to use it in 
preference to any other that I have seen. 

(Signed) E. H. Jerky, Principal of New York Institute. 

New York, Nov. 1, 1843. 

FOLSOM'S CICERO'S ORATIONS. M. T. Ciceroni* Orationes 
Quaedam Selects, Notis illustrate. [By Charles Folsom, A. M.] 
In Usum Academic Exonien&is. Editio stereotypa, Tabulis Ana* 
lyticis instructa. 

From Charles E. West, Principal qf Rutgers Female Institute, New York. 

I take pleasure in commending to teachers the recent beautiful edition of 
Folsom's Cicero. The attractiveness of its text, notes, synoptical and ana- 
lytical tables, and typographical execution, led me to place it in the hands of 
a class of young ladies, who are reading it with delight. 

(Signed) Charles £. Wz*t, Principal of R. F. I. 

New York, Nov. 1, 1843. 

I have examined Cicero's Orations, edited by Charles Folsom, and prefer 
it to any other I have seen. The Synopsis and Analysis of each Oration are 
■o beautifully given, that it seems as a Rhetoric, as well as a Text Book for 
learning Latin. I shall use it exclusively in the institution under my charge. 

(Signed) E. H. Jerky, Principal of New York Institute. 

New York, Nov. 1,1843. 

I have carefully examined the recent editions of Leverett's Cesar, and 
Folsom's Cicero, and fully concur in the opinions above expressed. 

(Signed) Wit. A. Taylor, Principal qf All Saints Parochial School. 
New York, Nov. 1843. 

These editions of Cassar and Cicero are highly recommended by the following 
Teachers, who have recently adopted them, in preference to all others. 

Isaac F. Bragg, Principal of Male High School, New York. 

C.Tracy, " « English and Classical School, " 

B. F. Parsons, s « " Female Classical School, " 

W. Marsh, " " Classical and English School, Lyceum, Brooklyn. 



BECOMMBXDATIONS of gbebilbaf's arithmetic. 

After a trial of several months, Greenleafs Arithmetics have been adopted as text- 
books for the classes in my department of instruction. The general arrangement of 
the introduction of several of the old modes o&ffrorking problems omitted bj so many 
of the present time, the numerous examples, the clearness and perspicuity of the 
rules, and the placing of the answers with the sums, are among the advantages pos- 
sessed by those works, which in my view justly entitle them to preference. 

New fork, January 24, 1844. Wm. Taylor A. M., 

Instructor in Natural Philosophy and Mathematics, Washington Institute. 

Having had occasion to examine the several treatises upon Arithmetic used in our 
best schools, and to select from them one for the use of the pupils of the Commer- 
cial Department of the University Grammar School, I found Emerson's 3d part and 
Greenleaf 's National Arithmetic to possess apparently about equal degrees of merit. 
After having .taken several large classes through Emerson's, and several others 
through Greenleafs, I have adopted the latter as the permanent arithmetic of my 
school. Isaac G. Hubbs, Commercial and Collegiate School. 

New York, April 9, 1844. 

After a careful and rigid examination of Greenleaf a Arithmetic, I do not hesitate 
to say that it is the very best work of the kind extant. I have introduced it into my 
school, and am delighted with the apparent satisfaction displayed by my pupils. 

W. King, Classical and English School, 639 Broadway. 

New York, October 2, 1843. 

I have carefully examined Greenleaf' a Introduction and National Arithmetic. 
They are, in my opinion, better adapted to the purposes of teaching than an v other 
books in this department of science with which I am acquainted. I prefer them to 
Emerson's series, which I have used during the last eight years, and I nave therefore 
introduced them into my school. Chas. W. Feeks^ 649 Broadway, N. Y. 

New York, October 4, 1843. Classical and English School. 

I have examined with great care and attention " Greenleafs National Arithme 
tic," and have no hesitation in saying, that I think it excels every other work of the 
kind with which I am acquainted. I nave accordingly introduced it into " All Saints' 
Parochial School/ 1 and most cheerfully recommend it to others of my profession. 

Wm. A. Taylor, Principal of All Saints' Parochial School. 

New York, October 31, 1843. 

B. Greenleaf, Esq. Dear Sir : I thank you most heartily for the " National Arith- 
metic " you presented me some time ago. After a thorough and practical examina- 
tion of the work, I can truly say it pleases me more than any I have ever used. 
The youngest scholars are interested, and love to study it ; the oldest give evidence 
of a clearer and better understanding of the subject than they have ever shown be- 
fore. Having introduced it into my own school, I would cheerfully recommend it 
to others. Yours, very truly, John Jay Greenough. 

New York, September 12, 1843. 

I have not only examined Greenleafs National Arithmetic faithfully, but I have 
tested its value by use ; and I do unhesitatingly pronounce it the best text-book of 
the kind, that has fallen under my notice, during my entire school-room experience. 
I shall, hereafter, use no other. Joseph McKee, 

Classical and English Teacher, Madame Chegaray's School. 

Union Square, New York, July, 1844. 

An attentive examination of Greenleafs National Arithmetic and the Introduc- 
tion thereto, has confirmed the favorable opinion I had previously formed from re- 
port. The rules, simply yet accurately expresssed, the lucid illustrations and 
copious examples, in fact, the entire arrangement, show them to be works of no ordi- 
nary merit, and indicate that they have been prepared by one who is a complete 
master of the science. I have not the slightest hesitation m giving them a decided 
preference to any works of the kind I have hitherto seen. 

M. J. O'Donnell, Principal of Public School, No. 11. 

New York, November 22, 1844. 

I have examined, with some care, Mr. Greenleaf s Arithmetic, and, by that exam- 
ination, imperfect as it was, am forced to the conclusion, that on several accounts, it 
is preferable to most, if not all other works on that subject, that I have seen. 

James N. McElligott, Principal of the Mechanic Society School. 

New York, January, 1844. 



KBCOmOEKDATIOirS OF GRJEXHLSAF'S ARITHMETIC. 

■ i 'i — — —^ 

Greekleaf's National Arithmetic is now used as a text-book in the follow- 
ing important seminaries of learning, among others, which fact may be considered a 
hi gh re commendation for the work. 

CE^ The several State Normal Schools in Massachusetts, under the direction 
of the State Board of Education. 

The Normal Schools in New York City ; Rutger's Female Institute, New York j 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Female Academy; Abbott Female Academy, and Phillips Acade- 
my, Andover; Chauncey Hall School, Boston; Bradford Female Seminary, (Mass.) 
Miss Hasseltine, Principal ; Phillips Academy, Exeter ; the Young Ladies' Insti 
tute, Pittsfieid ; Williams Academy, Stockbridge ; Worcester County High School, 
Worcester; Catholic College, Worcester; Wesleyan Academy, Wilbraham ; Amherst 
Academy ; Quaboag Seminary, Warren ; Frammgham Academy ; Hingham Acade 
my; Portland Academy; Peirce Academy, Middleborough ; Partridge Academy, 




broke Academy ; New Hampton Academy ; Keene Academy ; Hillsboro' Academy ; 
Mount Caesar Seminary : Belfast Academy ; Thetford Academy ; Caledonia County 
Grammar School ; the High Schools or Academies in Woodstock, Middlebury, Rut- 
land, Montpelier, Burlington, Bradford, and many other towns in Vt ; the High 
Schools in Hallowell, Augusta, Waterville and Bangor, and many other distin- 

fuished institutions in various parts of the United States ; and wherever the work 
as been introduced, it is still used with great success, — which is deemed a sufficient 
recommendation. 

The whole or a part of this series, has been recommended and adopted by the 
superintending school committees of the principal towns throughout New England, 
including Andover, Haverhill, Newburyport, Salem, Beverly, Lynn, Portsmouth, 
Worcester, Springfield, Northampton, Pittsfieid, Taunton, tfall River, Pawtucket, 
Bristol, Marblehead, Duxbury, Kingston, Plymouth, Weymouth, Hingham, Milton, 
Barnstable, Ipswich, Danvers, Brookline, Newton { Watertown, Medford, Quincy, 
Dedham, Nashua, Manchester, Concord, Fitzwilham, Keene. Portland, Bangor, 
Belfast, Hallowell. Augusta, Waterville, Hartford, Norwich, and in the best public 
and private schools in various sections of the United States. 

Green leaf's Arithmetics are used in most of the Select Schools and Acade- 
mies (including the following) in New York City, which are of the first grade. 

Washington Institute, T. D. & T. W. Porter, Principals. 

Rutger's Female Institute, Charles E. West, Principal. 

Cornelius Institute. Rev. J. J. Owen, " 

All Saints' Parochial School, Wm. A. Taylor, " 

Commercial and Collegiate School, Hubbs & Clarke, " 

Classical, Mathematical, and Com'l Institution, * -H. Peugnet, " 

Classical and English School, Isaac F. Bragg, u 

Classical and English School, Charles Lyon, u 

New York Institute, E. H. Jenny, " 

Trinity School, William Morris, " 

Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, Madame Chegaray, * 

Mechanics' Institute School, Mr. Tracy, u 

English and Classical School, Aaron Rand, u 

Classical, Mathematical, and English Academy,* «J. F. Worth, tt 

Select School for Boys, J. J. Greenough, a 

Classical, French, and English School, Taylor & Foignet, u 

Scotch Presbyterian School, Robert H. Browne, " 

City Commercial School, J. B. Quick, tt 

Academy for Young Gentlemen, E. L. Avery. " 

Commercial and Collegiate Institute, J. Fanning & H. Cady, " 

St. Luke's School, George A. Rogers, u 

Female Academy, Mrs: Page, •* 

Classical and English School, James Larson, •* 

Brooklyn Female Academy, • • • • A. Crittenden, 

Select School for Young Ladies, (Brooklyn,) A. Greenleaf, 

Collegiate and Commercial Sc/iool, (Brooklyn,)* • • 'James G. Russell, 

Brooklyn Grammar School, Walter Chisholm, u 

[Tp- This system of Arithmetic is also the text book in the " Normal School*,* 
male nnd female ) under the supervision of the Pnblic School Society, and in the 
Ward ScltooU in the City of New York, and in various parts of the State. 
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fisk's greek grammar, and exercises. 



A GRAMMAR OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE, by Benjamin 
Franklin Fisk. Twenty-sixth stereotype edition. 

The requisites in a Manual of Grammar, are simplicity and lucidness of 
arrangement, condensation of thought, and accuracy of principle and expres- 
sion. These requisites Mr. Fisk appears to have attained in a considerable 
degree in his Greek Grammar, of which we have expressed approbation by 
introducing it into our School. 

Forrest and Wyckoff, Principals of Collegiate School, New York City. 

New York, October 3d, 1843. 

I have used for several years Fisk's Greek Grammar, and I regard it among 
the best, and perhaps the best, now used in our Schools. Pupils instructed in 
it, encounter less difficulty than in others. £. H. Jenny, A. M., 

New York, October, 1843. Principal of" New York Institute." 

Mr. R. S. Davis, — I have examined Fisk's Greek Grammar, published by 
yourself. To all who will take the trouble to examine it, its own intrinsic 
merit will be its best recommendation. The Syntax I regard as decidedly 
superior. The rules are peculiarly clear and comprehensive, thereby relieving 
the student from a heavy tax upon his time and memory, to which he would 
otherwise be subjected, and from which, perhaps, he is not equally free in the 
use of any other work of the kind. 

C. Tract, Principal of Select English and Classical School. 

New York City, October 28th, 1843. 

From Benjamin Greenleaf, Esq., author of the National Anthmetic, etc. 
Bradford, (Mass.,) Teacher's Seminary, October 16th, 1843. — For several 
years past, I have used Fisk's Greek Grammar in my seminary. I consider it 
a work of superior merit It is well arranged ; and the rules are clear and per- 
spicuous. It is, in my opinion, better adapted to initiate pupils into the idiom 
of the Greek language, than any other treatise of the kind, that I have ex- 
amined. Fibx's Greek Exercises should be used in connexion with the 
Grammar. A work of this kind has long been needed. It is a production of 
great merit. Yours respectfully, Benjamin Greenleaf. 

Recommendations fully concurring with tfie above opinions, have beet, received 
from the following gentlemtn, among many olliers, who have recently adopted 
this Grammar in preference to any oilier. 

Isaac F. Bragg, Principal of Male High School, New York. 

James N. McElligott, " " Mechanics 7 Society School, " 

Wm. A. Taylor, " " All Saints Parochial School, " 

Moore and Fish, " " the New England School, u 

Charles W. Feeks, " " Classical and English School, " 

Washington King, « " " " " 

J. Jay Greenough, u u Select School, u 

(O* Fisk's Greek Grammar is used in Harvard University, and in man% 
other Collegiate and Academic Institutions, in various parts of the United States. 



FISK'S GREEK EXERCISES. Greek Exercises; containing 
the substance of the Greek Syntax, illustrated by Passages from 
the best Greek Authors, to be written out from the words given in 
their simplest form ; by Benamin Franklin Fisk. " Consuetudo 
et exercitatio facilitatem maxime parit." — Quintil. Adapted to 
the Author's " Greek Grammar." Sixteenth stereotype edition. 

Fisk's Greek Exercises are well adapted to illustrate the rules of the Gram- 
nar, and constitute a very useful accompaniment thereto. 

(Signed) J. B. Kidder, Teacher of Select School, New York. 
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smith's class book of anatoaiy. 



THE CLASS BOOK OF ANATOMY, explanatory of the first 
principles of Human Organization, as the basis of Physical Educa- 
tion ; with numerous Illustrations, a full Glossary, or explanation 
of technical terms, and practical Questions at the bottom of the 
page. By J. V. C. Smith, M. D., formerly Professor of General 
Anatomy and Physiology in the Berkshire Medical Institution. 
Tenth, Improved Stereotype Edition. 



This work lias received the highest testimonials of approbation frcm 
the most respectable sources, and has already been adopted as a text book in 
many schools and colleges in various sections of the United States. 

The estimation in which it is held in other countries may be inferred from 
the fact, that a translation of it has recently lieen made into the Italian lan- 
guage, at Palermo, under the supervision of the celebrated Dr. Placido Portel. 
It is also in the progress of translation into the Hawaiian language, by the 
American missionaries at the Sandwich Islands, to be used in the higher 
schools, among the natives ; and the plates are soon to be forwarded, with 
reference to that object, by the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions ; which furnishes conclusive evidence of its value and utility. 

From Rev. Hubbard Wtnslow, Pastor o/Bowdoin St. Church, Boston. 

Boston, Nov. 7, 1836. 

I have examined the Class Book of Anatomy, by Dr. Smith, with very great 
satisfaction. For comprehensiveness, precision, and philosophical arrange- 
ment, it is surpassed by no book of the kind which I have ever seen. The 
study of Anatomy and Physiology, to some extent, is exceedingly interesting 
and useful as a branch of common education ; and it is to be desired that it 
should be more extensively adopted in all our higher schools. To secure this 
end, there is no other book before the public so well prepared as the one under 
remark. It is also a convenient compend to lie upon the table of the scientific 
anatomist and physician, and a very valuable family book for reference, and 
for explanation of terms which often occur in reading. u Winslow 

We are gratified to see the attempt to introduce a new subject to ordinary 
students. It is wonderful that civilized man has been so long willing to 
remain ignorant of the residence of his mind { and the instruments by which it 
operates. The book before us abounds in information in which every adult 
reader will feel a deep interest, and from which all may derive valuable les- 
sons of a practical kind. We are gratified to see frequent references to the 
Great First Cause of life and motion. We cordially wish success to his enter- 
prise in a path almost untrodden. — American Annals of Education. 

Copy of a Communication from Mr. C. H. Allen, of the Franklin Academy, 

Andover, Mass. 

Nortit Andover, Dec. 10, 1836. 

Mr. R. S. Davis. Dear Sir : During my vacation, I have had time to ex- 
amine Smith's Class Book of Anatomy, the second edition of which you have 
recently published. I do not hesitate to speak of it as the very work which 
the public have long demanded. It contains knowledge which should be 
widely diffused. The author is remarkably clear in his explanations and des- 
criptions, and very systematic in his arrangement. So that he has rendered 
this neglected branch of useful knowledge highly interesting to all classes. 

Your,, respectfully, ChaB- H- a 
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alger's muerat's books. 



ALGER'S MURRAY'S GRAMMAR ; being an abridgment 
of Murray's English Grammar, with an Appendix, containing 
exercises m Orthography, in Parsing, in Syntax, and in Punctua- 
tion ; designed for the younger classes of learners. By Lindley 
Murray. To which Questions are added, Punctuation, and the 
notes under Rules in Syntax copiously supplied from the author's 
large Grammar, being his own abridgment entire. Revised, pre- 
pared, and adapted to the use of the "English Exercises," by Israel 
Alger, Jr., A. M., formerly a teacher in Hawkins Street School, 
Boston. Improved stereotype edition. 

As a cheap and compendious elementary work for general use, this is pro* 
bably the best Grammar extant, which is indicated by its introduction into 
many Schools and Academies, in various sections of the United States. 
Though furnished at a moderate price, it is so copious, as, in most cases, to 
supersede the necessity of a larger work. 

fj* By a vote of the School Committee, this work was introduced into all 
thePubhc Schools of the city of Boston. 

ALGER'S MURRAY'S ENGLISH EXERCISES : consisting 
of Exercises in Parsing, instances of false Orthography, violations 
of the rules in Syntax, defects in Punctuation, and violation of the 
rules respecting perspicuous and accurate writing, with which the 
corresponding rules, notes, and observations, in Murray's Grammar 
are incorporated; also, References in Promiscuous Exercises to the 
Rules by which the errors are to be corrected. Revised, prepared 
and particularly adapted to the use of Schools, by Israel Alger, Jr., 
A. M. Improved stereotype edition. 

Extract from the Preface. 

It is believed that both teachers and pupils have labored under numerous 
and eerious inconveniences, in relation to certain parts of these Exercises, for 
the want of those facilities which this volume is designed to supply. Those 
rules in Mr. Murray's Grammar which relate to the correction of each part 
of the Exercises in Orthography, Syntax, Punctuation and Rhetorical con- 
struction, have been introduced into this manual immediately preceding the 
Exercises to which they relate. The pupil being thus furnished with the 
principles by which he is to be governed in his corrections, may pursue his 
iask with profit and pleasure. In this edition, more than forty 18mo. pages 
jf matter have been added from Mr. Murray's Grammar. 

ALGER'S PRONOUNCING INTRODUCTION TO MUR- 
RAY'S ENGLISH READER, in which accents are placed on the 
principal words, to give Walker's pronunciation. Handsomely 
printed, from stereotype plates. 

ALGER'S PRONOUNCING ENGLISH READER: being 
Murray's Reader, accented by Israel Alger, Jr. Printed from 
handsome stereotype plates, on good paper, and neatly bound. 

E These editions of Murray's hooks are in the highest repute of any other 
, ned in the United Slates, and are sold at a cheap price. 
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walker's school dictionary and the classical reader. 

WALKER'S BOSTON SCHOOL DICTIONARY, Walker's 
Critical Pronouncing Dictionary, and Expositor of the English Lan- 
guage. Abridged for the use of Schools throughout the United 
States. To wnich is annexed, an Abridgment of Walker's Key 
to the pronunciation of Greek, Latin and Scripture Proper Names. 
Boston stereotype edition. 



# This handsome and correct edition, prepared for the Boston schools, 

wvflT great care, has so long been used, that it is only necessary for the pub- 
lisher to keep it in a respectable dress, to ensure it a general circulation. 

The price of the work, neatly bound in leather, is reduced to 60 cts. single, 
16,00 a dozen. 

THE CLASSICAL READER. A Selection of Lessons in 
Prose and Verse, from the most esteemed English and American 
Writers. Intended for the use of the higher classes in Public and 
Private Seminaries. By Rev. F. W. P. Greenwood and G. B. 
Emerson, of Boston. Tenth stereotype edition. 

This work is highly approved, as a First Class Reader, and has received 
many commendable notices from Public Journals throughout the United 
States, from which the following are selected. 

Prom the Visiter and Telegraph, Richmond, Va. 

This work is a valuable acquisition to our schools. It is a work purely 
national and modern. It has rfmny valuable historical facts and anecdotes in 
relation to the early history, the character, manners, geography and scenery 
of our country. In the matter it contains, it is well adapted to the taste, feel- 
ings, and habits of the present age. It embodies many of the brightest and 
most sparkling gems of Irving, Webster, Everett, Jefferson, Channing, Sparks, 
Bryant, Percival, &c. 

Prom Vie American Journal of Education. 

We are happy to see another valuable addition to the list of reading books, 
—one which lias been compiled with a strict regard to the tendency of the 
pieces it contains, and which bears the stamp of so high a standard or literary 
taste. In these respects the Classical Reader is highly creditable to its 
editors. 

Extract from the North American Review, 

The Classical Reader is selected from the very best authors, and the quan- 
tity from each, or the number of pieces of a similar character, by different 
authors, affords all that can be required for classes, and in sufficient variety, 
too. of manner, to facilitate greatly the formation of correct habits of reading, 
and a good taste. From each of those considerations, we give it our cordial 
recommendation. 



^, The Publisher respectfully solicits the attention of Teachers, School 
Committees, and all interested in the cause of Education, to the foregoing list 
of School Books,— feeling confident that an examination of the works will lead 
to a conviction of their merits,— copies of which will be furnished for this pitr- 
J.OSC, with a view ts their adoption, without charge. 
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